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The man who tills the soil lias attracted artists for centuries, and he still makes a picturesque 
subject for the photographer, as wo see by this snapshot of a Cheshire farm-worker. 


THE HERO OF 
SEGUIN FALLS 

A FIGHT TO SAVE A LIFE 

The Dog That Lured the 
Wolves Into the Forest 

REMARKABLE STORY FROM 
ONTARIO 

One of the loveliest and saddest 
stories of a dog’s devotion comes from 
Scguin Falls in Ontario. 

It is about Sport, part sheepdog and 
part Jiound, who was the dear friend 
arid faithful guard of a' trapper and 
woodsman named Andrd Minctt. 

7 Andrd, with, his wife and child, live 
on. the edge of a clearing in .the great 
forest. They arc used to the loneliness 
of the clearing and the .hard winter 
that sometimes drives hungry wolves 
out of the forest looking for food. ' They 
have heard them howling in the night, 
and have thought nothing of it, for their 
house was. well barricaded and by day 
Sport w,as always on the watch. They 
knew that Sport was equal to driving 
any wolves away. Only last November 
they had watched lbny stand up to four 
lean and shaggy monsters and drive 
them tail-down into the forest. 

Sport on Guard 

There came a ■ bright Spring day 
which Mr and Mrs Minctt will always 
remember. Andrd was working on the 
slope of a hill overlooking the forest, 
and could see quite plainly the little 
house in the clearing. He knew that 
his wife and their eighteen-months-old 
Billie were down there, and he was 
just about to leave work for the day 
and start for home when, glancing that 
way, he saw three wolves cross the 
clearing and make for the house. 

Andrd did not feel anxious. Sport 
was there on guard, lie leaned on 
his axe and waited lor Sport to drive 
the cnemy'away. 

But Andrd did not know that the 
bright Spring sunshine had tempted his 
wile to put.Billie in his carriage outside 
the door, and he did not know that a 
few minutes before the wolves appeared 
Billie’s mother had gone off with a pail 
to the spring, which was 200 yards 
away, leaving Sport and Billie in the 
sunshine together. 

The Wolves Stand Their Ground 

So Andrd calmly watched the gaunt 
wolves sidle up toward his house. lie 
saw Sport step out toward them and 
stand stiffly like a boxer in a ring. 
" Good old Sport,” said'the woodsman ; 
" now for , fun.” ■ - ~ . “ 

But the 1 wolves did not run away 
when Sport bared his : fangs at them. 
Their tails were stiff, and they stood 
their ground. Sports made an odd 
movement, side-stepping, it seemed, and 
tlve wolf farthest away rushed at him. 
Sport darted to -the other side and 
Andrd, watching, saw that he had 


manoeuvred tlie wolves so that they 
had their backs to the house. 

Sport retreated before them, backing 
across the clearing. When ho came to 
the foreiBt he turned and dashed in. 
The wolves followed. 

Andre exclaimed to himself, and 
stared -harder. Sport running away ! 
That was a queer game for the old hero 
to play 1 He watched the dark, secre¬ 
tive mass of trees, saw Sport appear in 
a little clearing, turn round to see that 
the wolves were following him, and dart 
off again into the forest. 

As the four specks disappeared 
Andrd started off on his three-quarters- 
of-an-lrour walk home, tic was per¬ 
plexed, but he fully expected to see 
Sport run to meet him at the clearing. 

; At home his wife and child were 
on the look-out'. “ Where is Sport ? ” 
called his wife. “ Did he not come to 
meet you ? ” , 

The trapper looked round into the 
dusky forest and shook his head. Now 
he knew what’had happened, and all 
the years of faithfulness and love their 


dog had given them came suddenly 
up before him. lie told of what lie had 
seen, and his wife explained that she 
had gone to the spring. The mother 
held her child, very tightly as she spoke. 

They waited and watched and searched 
the outskirts, but Sport never came 
home. lie had thought it out and lured 
the wolves into the forest lest while one was 
attacking him another might seise the 
sleeping child. 

WHAT NEXT? 

The city of New York is growing ever 
higher and higher up into the sky, 
simply because it cannot extend beyond 
its island edges. 

Architects arc now beginning to 
grudge even, the space given to the 
lifts, a great number of which are of 
course needed in a monster building 
scores of storeys high. Lifts are being 
designed with two decks, so that they 
can bo loaded on two floors simultane¬ 
ously. In this way, by carrying twice 
’as many passengers, it is hoped to save 
half the room they occupy. 


TELEGRAMS SIX 
TIMES FASTER 

Sending Words in Pictures 
Instead of Letters 

A NEW INVENTION 

Sending a picture over the telegraph 
lines is such a common thing today that 
wc no longer take any notice of it. 

. Hundreds of business sketches, docu¬ 
ments, fashion pictures, and engineering . 
designs are sent by wire across the ; 
Atlantic which the public knows no-. 
tiling aboiit. The novelty is gone, and 
picture telegraphy goes on like all'the' 
other modern wonders to which wc so 
quickly grow accustomed. 

Picture telegraphy is now being ap¬ 
plied to help the telegraph, and a new 
System was shown at work the other day 
in London which, enables us to send 
180,000 written words by wire or wire¬ 
less in an hour. It is thus nearly six 
times faster, than. any. other telegraph 
system available. ; 

This wonderful'speed is obtained by 
sending pictures of the written or', 
printed matter instead of breaking the 
words up into letters and the letters into 
Morse or other signals as at present. 
Sixty pages of printed matter can bo 
sent by telegraph in an hour, each page 
containing anything from 500 to 1500. 
printed words. 

An Endless String of Signals 

The matter to be telegraphed is 
scanned by a ray of light, which reflects 
the light and dark parts cast by the 
letters on to the photo-cell. The photo¬ 
cell creates an electric current wherever 
light from the white part of, the paper . 
strikes it, but when the light is obscured 
by the black of a printed letter, and no 
light reaches the cell, it remains inactive 
and no current is generated. The send¬ 
ing instrument thus sends into the tele¬ 
graph line an endless string of signals. 

These signals arc used at the distant 
office for controlling the amount of light 
given by a special kind of electric lamp 
filled with the rare gas argon. The 
flickers of light from this argon tube 
are focused upon a piece of travel¬ 
ling photographic paper which passes 
through a developing bath, and at this 
tremendous rate the telegraphed message 
comes out at the end of the machine. 

It is an invention of the Telephone 
and Telegraph Laboratories and has 
been constructed for sending over long 
distances large black and white drawings 
and printed and typewritten documents. 

WHY NOT SAY SO ? 

. “ What is sub-luxation of the left 
temporo - manibular ? ” asked Judge 
Tobin in Westminster County Court 
after reading a medical statement. 

Someone explained that it meant an 
injury to the left side of the jaw. ' 

“ Then why not say so ? ” asked the 
judge. And so say all of us. 
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TOM HARDY’S 
PINAFORE 


A Tab of 90 Years Ago 

A NEW MONUMENT IN 
DORSETSHIRE 

• Nearly go years ago two boys went 
to school at Dorchester. They were 
C. Davis and T. Hardy. 

C. Davis was talking about those days 
when a granite memorial was unveiled 
at T. Hardy’s birthplace the other day. 

. “ I remember Tom Hardy well as a 
schoolboy,” he said. " He used to come 
to school from Bockhampton wearing a 
brown holland pinafore—a pinafore, 
mind you, not a smock—and a canvas 
dinner-bag hanging over his shoulder.” 

An Incident From Life 

They had plain bread and butter for 
lunch, or cold pudding, and sometimes a 
bit of cheese. Then they would leave the 
railway line where they ate their lunch 
to have what they called their dessert. 
This meant going to a cafd and standing 
outside to sniff the aroma steaming up 
from the kitchen. 

There is a well-known advertisement 
of two ragamuffins doing this. Little 
did the artist think he was illustrating 
ah incident from the life of one who was 
a very great writer. 

: Once, says Tom Hardy’s schoolfellow, 
a boy threw Tom’s hat over a half-door 
into the general shop kept by Sally 
Warren,' and he declares he will never 
forget how they laughed while Tom 
tried to get his hat and Sally belaboured 
him with a broom. How horrified Sally 
would have been if she could have known 
that the wretched little' boy would one 
day receive the Order of Merit. 

Universal Fame 

: The boy in the holland pinafore had to 
fight, as nearly everybody who has done 
anything great has had to fight, for the 
vision within him.’ But.at last came 
universal fame. The column of granite 
with its bronze laurel leaves is inscribed: 

Thomas Hardy, O.M., was bom in the 
adjacent cottage, 2 nd Juiie, 1840 , and in it lie 
wrote Under the Greenwood Tree and Far 
From the Madding Crowd. This monument is 
erected to his memory by a few American 
admirers. 

Professor Livingston Lowes, who un¬ 
veiled the memorial, said that it was an 
acknowledgment of the debt Hardy’s 
American readers owe him and a sign 
of their devotion. 

They have set it fitly at Higher Bock¬ 
hampton, a hamlet near Dorchester, 
close to the "cottage where he was born 
and only two miles from the country 
churchyard of Stinsford where he desired 
that his heart should rest. 

THE BUDGET 
A Popular Hero 

Mr Snowden was twice a hero on 
Budget Day, for he came up to London 
from his long convalescence in the 
country, made his Budget speech 
swathed in bandages (though who 
would have suspected it P), and bridged 
the gap in our national finances without 
hurting anybody in particular. 

A tax on petrol, a little earlier pay¬ 
ment of our income tax instead of a 
little higher rate, and a taking-over of 
soine millions from a fund kept by the 
Government in America are the chief 
devices by which the Chancellor over¬ 
comes liis difficulties in making both 
ends meet; and all parties agreed that 
Mr Snowden had doubly justified him¬ 
self—physically he was courageous, 
politically he was wise; 

All his countrymen wish him a speedy 
return to his normal vigour and the 
chance of an easier Budget next year. 

It 'is, said to be like adding many 
miles to the distance a voice has to 
travel when a speaker turns his face 
away from.the telephone. 


The old Engine 
Keeps Its Birthday 

How the Veteran Lent 
a Hand 

A fire broke out not long ago in a 
grain store of Bishops Clceve in 
Gloucestershire front which only the 
ancient village fire engine came out 
with credit. 

This veteran, which appeared at its 
first fire a hundred years ago, celebrated 
its centenary by squirting a thin 
stream of water on the flames from its 
hand pump. 

We understand that its brave but 
feeble effort would not have been 
necessary had the rural district where 
the fire occurred subscribed to the 
neighbouring fire brigades, and that 
these bodies, not having received 
subscriptions from Bishops Cleevc, did 
not go to put out its fire. 

It would be hard to say which is the 
greater folly, that of a fire brigade 
which does not help to stop a fire or 
that of a village which will not prepare 
against one. . 

At any rate the centenarian fire 
engine did its best in this case, though 
wo ought to add that a volunteer fire 
brigade from Stroud at length arrived to 
help it, and performed the neighbourly 
act which the neighbours ’seemed ■ to 
have refused. 

THE INFANTA ISABEL 
Sad Postscript to a Revolution 

The saddest incident of the Spanish 
revolution was the death of the Infanta 
Isabel! 

This old lady of So loved the Spanish 
people and was a great favourite of 
theirs. She was daughter, sister, and 
aunt by turn to kings of Spain, but she 
liked to mingle with the working folk, 
and at their fairs and festivals she made it 
easy for anyone to make friends with her. 

But she was too Old to comprehend 
great changes, and, although she was 
promised protection and comfort if she 
would stay, she refused to remain in a 
laud which had expelled her kinsfolk. 
She went into exile, and died almost 
as soon as she reached Paris. . It was 
the second time she had -known exile, 
and she had never forgotten how she 
went as a girl to take refuge in a foreign 
land when her mother fled as Queen Ena 
fled the other day. 

All Spain will grieve that she lived 
just long enough to have her heart 
broken. A little earlier, and she would 
have escaped the revolution ; a little 
later, and she might have grown to 
understand it. 


A HEROIC RAILWAYMAN 

A short time ago Signalman 
Pettersson was known to nobody 
except his own family and the other 
workers at Paalsboda Station, but now 
all Sweden knows him. 

The other day he set out before day¬ 
break to change the last switch for 
an express. The ground was covered 
with snow, and he slipped on the 
track. It was an unlucky fall, breaking 
his leg in two places. 

For a while lie lay on the ground 
shouting for help. But soon he realised 
that there was no hope of anyone 
coming, and that if the express was to 
be saved from disaster he must change 
the switch himself. In spite of great 
anguish he crawled over rough ground, 
dragging his broken leg, aud just 
managed to reach the switch in time. 

The express thundered by, and none 
of the passengers whirling safely north¬ 
ward saw the crippled man lying helpless 
in the snow. 

Happily he was found—in time, we 
believe, to save his brave life. , 


Sir Edward Clarke 

An English Gentleman 

Pifty years ago the man who was rising 
to be the best-known lawyer of his time 
made his first speech in Parliament. 

Listening .to him in the gallery was 
his old father of eighty and his little 
boy of eight. 

The man who was making the speech 
was abundantly to justify the,hopes of 
him, for he was Sir Edward Clarke, 
whose life in this world has just closed. 
He lived to bo go, and on the day that 
he passed away there appeared in The 
Times a notice of his life that had been 
written by himself. 

It was a splendid record of achieve¬ 
ment, the record of a life which began 
of humble parentage in Somerset, 
passed through an apprenticeship at a 
silversmith’s in Bath, then to a jeweller’s 
shop in St Paul’s Churchyard, on into 
the Civil Service, finally arriving at 
the Bar, where this famous man once 
found himself earning £25,000 a year. 

Sir Edward by Himself 

It will be interesting to all who knew 
this fine old man to read this de¬ 
scription of his appearance by himself : 

Sir Edward Clarke owed none of his success 
to any advantages of personal appearance. 
He was below the middle height, and of sturdy 
figure. His strong features gave the face a 
stem and almost harsh expression, and the 
brown eyes which might have softened it were 
half closed under heavy brows. In his youth 
and early manhood he was not a favourite 
with men or women; his painful earnestness 
gave him an unattractive severity of appearance 
and manner; but in later life prosperity 
mellowed him, and the saving grace of humour 
displayed itself in some of his later speeches. 

Wo are sure his friends did not find 
him stern or unattractive; they will 
remember him not only as a man of 
immense achievement, but as a man of 
great kindness, intense earnestness, 
high sincerity, and noble character. 
He dared to be alone, he was a man of 
great courage, and he was, in all senses, 
an English-gcntlcman. 


AUSTRALIA’S SWELLING 
RICEFIELDS 
The Grain That Grew 

Overproduction has overtaken a grain 
which for special reasons was a great 
favourite of the C.N. It is the rice grain 
of Australia. 

Some ten years ago the C.N. mentioned 
that this valuable immigrant had been 
planted out in Australia and had been 
set to work for a living. But so little 
was known of the newcomer that an 
Australian Senator wrote to tell us we 
were mistaken. 

There was no mistake. Queensland 
was building up a rice crop then 
though Australia was too big to notice 
it, and now tlio crop is too big lor 
Australia. In ten years, as we noted a 
lew months ago, the ricefields had 
grown to 20,000 acres, supplying a ton 
an acre, and this was all . the rice that 
Australia could cat. The Australians 
had supported a home industry and the 
home industry had supported itself. 

Tliis was excellent. The C.N. was 
proud of its find. But unfortunately the 
same fate has overtaken Australia’s rice 
that has visited its wheat. There is too 
much of it. This year the rice crop 
promised to increase itself by. 50 per¬ 
cent. But 25 per cent of last year’s crop 
was unconsumcd. The little grain of 
rice seed which spread so hopefully ten 
years ago has overdone it. 

The only remedy at the moment 
appears to bo for the Australians to Eat 
More Rice. But the situation must in 
time right itself. Sec World Map 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Asnifircs.. Ah-nyalr 

Assiout , . . , . Ah-scoot 
Galignani . . ; Gah-lcen-yah-ne 

Philae ., , ..... . Fy-le 
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FALL OF OUR 
GREATEST TRADE 

THE SLUMP IN THE 
SHIPYARDS 
Serious Figures and What 
They Mean to Our People 

100,000 FAMILIES AFFECTED 

We deeply regret to record that at the 
end of March only 694,000 tons of ship¬ 
ping were under construction in British 
shipyards.. This figure thus compares.:, 

March, 1930 ... . .I,6i5,000.tons 

December, 1930 ... .. 909,000 tons 

March, 1931 .. ., r , 694,000 tons 

This looks bad, and so it is ; but un¬ 
fortunately it looks worse when we re¬ 
member that in the old days, when 
British shipbuilding flourished, it was no 
uncommon thing for millions of tons to 
be under construction in our yards.' 

Our shipbuilding towns are in terrible 
distress and an army of shipbuilders and 
ship labourers are out of work. • We say 
an army because the number is 100,600. 

Let 11s think what that means. Most 
of tliesb workers are men with families, 
and in all probability the 100,000 un¬ 
employed represents about 400,000 men, 
women, and children who arc living on 
unemployment benefit provided by the 
State out of borrowed money. 

Other Industries Involved 
But that is not all. When shipbuilders 
arc out of work marine engineers are also 
unemployed, and the number of out-of- 
work marine engineers is over 20,000. 

It also means that iron and steel 
workers, miners, and tens of thousands 
of other workers who make the materials 
out of which ships arc built are also out 
of work. 

The old pre-eminence of British ship¬ 
building has been so gravely lost that,' 
whereas in the world at large there are 

I, 047,000 tons of motor-rships under con¬ 
struction, only 295,000 tons arc being 
built in British yards. 

’It is quite impossible to exaggerate 
the extreme seriousness of these facts, 
and yet wc live in times when wc see 
public men talking a great deal about 
political devices and very little about the 
welfare of the nation. ■* ? 

WHEN DARWIN’S BOOK 
APPEARED 
An Old Young Man 

He was science master at Rugby 
School when Darwin’s Origin of Species 
was published in 1859, and lie has’ only 
just died. 

It is hard to realise this of Canon 

J. M. Wilson, the scholar and anti¬ 
quary, who bore his 94 years so lightly. 
On the centenary of the death of his 
friend T. E. Brown last year lie delivered 
a remarkable address to the London 
Manx Society and recited Brown’s 
verses from memory for half an hour. 

He kept so young because his mind 
was ever active and ever hopeful. He 
believed in democracy as much as he 
believed in science. 

The people who wili_not troublo to 
keep their minds alert are the people 
wlio have a wretched old age before 
them. There is no need to let your 
mind go to sleep in this wonderful world. 


Things Said 

There will be no biting. 

Referee at a London wrestling match 
We have too much Mobility and not 
enough Nobility. Mr John Burns 

I hardly ever knew the taste of meat 
until I was a hundred or so. Zara Agha 
Our prison system in its humanity is 
without equal in the world. 

Mr J. R. Clynes 

The telephone operator requires the 
qualities which go to making an arch¬ 
angel. The Postmaster-General 
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Oiling a crane • New London frieze • Catching the train 



Posing for Their Portraits—This fine group of 
deerhounds with their mistress was photographed 
at some kennels near IVIal den head.' 


Side by Side—Mother and daughter are here seen on horseback taking 
a hurdle In fine style at the Italian Jumping contests at San Remo. 


The Man with the Oilcan—Looking out from our 
window we saw this man oiling the pulley of a 
crane'on the new Unilever House. 



Catching the Train—An amusing race called Catching the Train was one of the events in the recent sports of the North London Technical Institute, held In Battersea Park. 







A London Frieze~The frieze on the Institute of Chartered Accountants In Moorgnte Placo, 
which was begun in 1890 by Sir Hnmo Thornycroft, Is being finished by Mr J. A. Stevenson. 
Here Is part of Mr Stevenson’s work, which represents builders of many periods. 



University Theatricals—Some University students in Aberdeen recently gave a performance 
of a revue called Northern Lights. The task of making the dresses was undertaken by the 
girls, some of whom are here seen sewing and fitting on the costumes. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR 
THE AIR MAIL 

FROM CAIRO TO THE 
AFRICAN LAKES 

The First Flying Passenger to 
Cross the Equator 

THE AIRWAY TO THE 
CAPE 

A friend of the C.N., who was the first 
of the passengers to be carried by the 
air mail from Cairo to the Victoria 
Nyanza in Central Africa has lent us a 
short log of his experience. 

It serves to show the difficulties that 
rtre being met with, and overcome, in 
blazing the air trail for letters and pas¬ 
sengers between the Cape and Cairo. 

The plane, the City of Birmingham, 
left Cairo at breakfast-time, passed over 
the Pyramids in *fivc minutes, and 
arrived at Assiout on the Nile just before 
10 o’clock to take in petrol, Here.was 
delay, because the person in charge of 
the petrol shed was not there. 

Philae and Its Temples 

But in spite of the delay the plane 
was at Luxor, 350 miles from Cairo, 
before 1 o’clock, picked up the mail, and 
reached Assouan of the great Nile Dam 
in time for lunch. Then, an hour later, 
it passed over Philae and its temples, 
just visible above the Nile, and arrived 
at Wady Haifa by sunset. 

Wady Haifa, C60 miles from Cairo, is 
the entry station to the Sudan, and here, 
as at other places, there arc formalities 
with passports and the Customs. So 
ended the first d^y. Our traveller went 
ashore from the City of Birmingham, 
which is fitted with .floats and so rested 
on the Nile, to a bungalow which was 
once occupied by. General Gordon and 
afterwards by. Kitchener. 

A Daily Duststorm 

Wady Haifa, which was to have a 
flower show for which the eight English 
residents were preparing next day, was 
left in the early morning because it was 
necessary to get to Khartoum early, in 
advance of the daily duststorm. The 
river-plane left the course of the Nile for 
some two hours to make a shorter cut, 
and was welcomed on reaching it again 
at Atbara. 

Here the whole white population. 
English and French, numbering 18 in 
all, turned out to cheer the plane on its 
way ; but this pleasing incident was 
marred by a slight accident to a petrol 
pipe and a wait for repairs. In conse¬ 
quence the air mail did not reach Khar¬ 
toum till tea-time. End of second day. 

Up at 3 o’clock next morning so as 
to 'start early for Kosti on the White 
Nile, with a long day’s flying of over 
1000 miles before them. The plane took 
in two more passengers at Kosti, and 
went on over Malikal and Shanwe, then 
over the Nile Sudd. The Nile here seems 
to disappear in a marsh of green vege¬ 
tation, like an Irish bog, but with brown 
patches where the Sudd has actually 
caught fire. 

. The Elephants and the Plane 

They saw this day a stranger sight 
. than the pestilential Sudd. The plane 
passed over a herd of elephants more 
than 200 strong. The great beasts 
showed no sign of disturbance at the 
plane flying low above them. Juba, 
1000 miles from Khartoum by water, is 
the nearest Nile port for the Belgian 
Congo. End of third day. 

Another early start, but not much to 
see except scattered elephants and an 
occasional rhinoceros before arriving at 
Butiaba, where the plane came down, 
not on the Nile but on the broad and 
lovely expanse of Lake Albert. Here a 
stop before the next descent at Port 


He Never rested 
Night Or Day 

Sir Robert Parr and the 
Children 

By Sir Donald IVlaclean 

We are delighted to send round the world 
this tribute to Sir Robert Parr, whose life-worlc 
for children, as the C.N. has already recorded, 
lias now closed on this Earth. 

This glowing appreciation is by Sir Donald 
Maclean, M.P., himself a great friend of 
children and childhood everywhere. 

Parr never rested. Day and night, 
Sunday and weekday, by speech and 
pen, working existing laws, promoting 
fresh legislation, and administering with 
never-failing judgment, tact, and skill 
the vast and ever-growing organisation 
at headquarters of the society, the wheels 
of his chariot scarce tarried for a moment. 
When at last, some years ago, over¬ 
taxed nature called a halt, the council 
and members of the society found the 
opportunity to. express their appre¬ 
ciation of such labours, and opened the 
Sir Robert Parr Fund. There was an 
instant and splendid response, but at his 
special request every penny of it was, 
and is, devoted to the society’s work. 

Humour and Pathos 

Parr was a fine speaker, rising at 
times to oratory, mingling humour with 
the pathos of the recital of the sad facts 
which weighed upon him so heavily. 
With all his sparkling vitality and driv¬ 
ing force he combined a cool, calm 
judgment for every crisis. He ever 
sought the truth, and strove for justice 
and fair hearing to those charged with 
even the most serious offences against 
the young. Except where there was no 
alternative to prosecution lie .carried 
out to the full one of the maxims of the 
society: " Never prosecute until all 

other means have failed.” 

He was the legal guardian of hundreds 
of young people, and with scores of these 
lie kept up a regular correspondence, 
continuing far into their manhood and 
womanhood. Toward the end, when 
his strength was ebbing fast, he strove to 
give messages of affection and goodwill 
“ to my boys and girls.” 

A Great and Noble Bridge 

Measuring life by achievement rather 
than length of years, his tale of 69 
constitute not a span but a great and 
noble bridge across which hundreds of 
thousands of children have crossed, and 
are crossing still, from misery, cruelty, 
and wretchedness to a happy, useful 
citizenship. Those of us who, like 
myself, knew him intimately for very 
many years bear grateful testimony to 
these things. 

Continued from the previous column 
Bell, the port of Kampala on the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

Kampala is the big town of Uganda. 
Here the plane and its travellers had a 
great reception,. for Kampala is an air¬ 
port which is to be the model for all the 
others on the route when it is completed. 

After a ” sumptuous lunch ” the trav¬ 
ellers set off for the other side of the 
Victoria Nyanza. On the way they 
crossed the Equator, and our C.N. friend 
was shaved with a wooden razor by 
Neptune, as the first air mail passenger 
who had crossed the Line. 

The rest of the journey included 
Kisuma, six miles south of the Equator ; 
Mwanza in Tanganyika, 2700 miles from 
Cairo, where our friend met a Scottish 
Presbyterian minister, whose parish is 
360,000 square miles in extent ; and 
Kisuama, another great airport of the 
future. Here the seaplanes, will be ex¬ 
changed for aeroplanes for the rest of 
the journey to the Cape. 

On the return journey to Cairo the 
piano encountered a great swarm of 
locusts, which a strong wind took on to 
Lake Albert. The native name for Lake 
Albert means the deathplace of the 
locusts, so the occurrence was evidently 
not unusual 


OLD BESSIE’S 
REWARD 

War Memorial For Horses 
WHY SERGEANT X IS GLAD 

By Our Country Girl 

After the pigeons, the horses arc to 
have their war memorial. 

In a poor part of North-West London 
a dispensary for sick animals is to be 
opened and maintained by the R.S.P.C. A. 

A sculpture of horses will adorn the 
wall, and many a poor costermonger will 
throw it an affectionate look as he drives 
by. Qualified veterinary surgeons will 
prescribe for the donkeys with swollen 
fetlocks, for the dog run over by a car, 
for the cat torn in a fight, or the poor 
old horse with a cough. 

Children with pets will get to love the 
wall with its pictures. 

No better memorial could be chosen 
for the horses killed and wounded in a 
war they did not understand. 

The Schoolmaster Gunner 

Such a horse was Old Bessie, an ugly 
black marc who took a motherly interest 
in her rider, Sergeant X. lie was a 
schoolmaster till the war turned him 
into a gunner, and he gradually learned 
about horses from patient Bessie. 

His captain was an Irishman, who 
was a judge of horses, and gradually, 
by fair means and foul, lie got rid of the 
ugly horses and acquired handsome 
ones. But the sergeant would not let 
Bessie go. 

" I know Bessie is a dear okl thing,” 
the captain used to say, ” but her day is 
over. She ought to be in a nice orchard 
with nothing to do.” 

“ But she wouldn’t be, sir,” the ser¬ 
geant protested. “ I’d let her go like a 
shot if she would. But I don’t want her 
worked to dcatli by a stranger and 
then sold for cat’s meat.” 

Man and Horse Go Down 

So ho kept his friend till one day, as 
the battery was moving down a road 
under fire, a small high explosive burst 
under Bessie’s legs. Man and horse 
went down, but only the man got up. 

Often ho reproached himself after¬ 
wards, thinking that if he had let her 
go she would not have been killed. But 
horses arc generous things, and it is not 
unlikely that Old Bessie would have 
chosen to die in saving her master rather 
than to live as the servant of a stranger. 

Now Bessie and all her kind arc to 
have a worthy memorial, and the ser¬ 
geant is glad. 

ANOTHER WHITE LINE 
OF SAFETY 

What should the cyclist do next, poor 
thing ? 

The motorists arc complaining that 
they cannot see him and His push-cycle 
at night. 

There is much in the complaint, and 
the motorists do not make it in their 
own interest but in the praiseworthy and 
humane desire to avoid the cyclist, who 
will certainly suffer more from a collision 
than they would. 

When the rear-liglit on bicycles was 
abolished the substituted red rcllector 
was expected to prove at least as con¬ 
spicuous and less likely to fail because 
it could not go out. Its reflecting powers 
are standardised by tests at the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

Nevertheless it may get out of order 
or be obscured by mud. 

A motorist who is also a cyclist sug¬ 
gests that if the mudguard of the back 
wheel, were painted white this would be 
an object that the lights of a motor-car 
approaching from behind would more 
surely illuminate and pick out. It 
seems a sensible suggestion. At any 
rate, to adopt it could do no harm. 


WHAT CHINA OWES 
TO AN ENGLISH GIRL 

A STORY OF OUR TIME 

The Note That Was Left at a 
London Doctor’s Door 

SUN YAT SEN 

Somewhere in London lives an un¬ 
known English servant girl who has 
probably forgotten, in the routine of 
her daily tasks, an act of kindnqss 
which has changed the face of China. 1 

Mr Basil Mathews, that graphic writer 
on world problems, brings to light ail 
interesting incident in the life of Dr 
Sun Yat Sen, the founder and hero, of 
the Chinese Republic. From Christianity 
Sun had learned the principles of free¬ 
dom and justice, and at first lie fought 
single-handed the old traditions of his 
country and the corruption and greedi¬ 
ness of the okl and powerful landlords 
and governors under the Chinese Empire. 
He became unpopular, and a price was 
put on his head. 

Many Hairbreadth Escapes 

He was a fugitive for many years, 
and had many hairbreadth escapes 
from liis enemies. He found his way Jo 
the beautiful island of Honolulu, where 
he met * an English doctor named 
Cantlie, who advised him to go to 
England, the land of liberty. A very 
close friendship developed between the 
English doctor and the Chinese exile. 

Sun followed his friend’s advice, and 
came over to London. One day, walking 
in: the West End, lie was met by some 
of his countrymen, and by some clever 
methods they took him to the Chinese 
Legation, who, under the orders of the 
Imperial Government of Peking, were 
instructed to lay their hands on the 
dangerous young man and send him 
back to China, where he would be dealt 
with “ in the proper way,”.which meant 
hanging or a torturous death. ' ■ 

Sun lay a prisoner in the basement 
of the Legation for several days, 
awaiting the departure of a boat into 
which lie could be smuggled under the 
cover of the official Legation. l.Ic won 
the confidence of a servant girl, whose 
English sense of liberty and justice 
gave her inspiration and courage to 
help the young man out of his trouble. 
She got from him the address of Dr 
Cantlie, the English friend Sun had met 
in Honolulu, who was living in London 
at the time. 

A Mysterious Note 

On tiic night of October 17,1896, half 
an hour before midnight, the doctor’s 
front-door bell rang. lie went down 
and found no one there, but a note left 
for him, written in an uneducated hand, 
informing him that his friend “ Sin Yin 
Sen ” lay a prisoner in the Chinese 
Legation and was about to be sent to 
China to certain death. 

.The doctor went at ohcc to Scotland 
Yard, but the police thought he was 
crazy. He, however, persisted, and 
finally got to the Foreign Office and 
interested one of the officials there. 
Finally the Legation was approached 
and informed that kidnapping and 
holding anyone prisoner in this way 
were not the English way of dealing 
with people, and a person living in 
England was entitled to the protection 
of the law. The young Sun Yat Sen was 
thereupon released, and lie carried on 
his -work for his country and finally over¬ 
threw ils old system of Government. 

But for that English servant girl who 
can tell what China would be like today ? 

THE CHEAPEST PLEASURE 
WE HAVE 

It is said that the British people arc 
now spending £ 20,000,000 a year on 
wireless, while listeners-in are increasing 
at the rate of half a million a year. This 
ought not to surprise us, for wireless is 
the very cheapest; form of home amuse¬ 
ment ever devised. 
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THE CHEAP RAILWAY 
TICKETS 
No Compensation 

The railway companies would surely 
be well advised to remedy a disability 
which attaches to their cheap tickets. 

It seems that all cheap lares are only 
accepted on the understanding, printed 
on the tickets, that passengers availing 
themselves of less than ordinary charges 
renounce any claim to compensation 
for injury, That is to say, if a man 
buys a cheap railway ticket and is 
killed on the railway his wife and 
children will got no compensation, or 
if he himself loses a leg while travelling 
he will have no claim on the company. 

Few people who travel at special 
fares realise this important condition, 
and it seems to us that the railways 
are foolish to impose it. It would pay 
them far better to advertise boldly 
that they accepted all liabilities, for such 
an attitude would bring them far more 
business than would be necessary to 
compensate them for the concession. 

THREE BRAVE MEN 

Three brave men were thanked by 
the General Steam Navigation Company 
the other day. Two of them were young 
apprentices, but they had earned the 
right to be called men. 

Last March the steamship Tern coh 
lided with another steamer at the mouth 
of the Humber and began to sink. 

It was wild weather and seas were 
breaking over the wreck, to which 17 
men clung. In spite of the great danger 
of rescue work in such conditions, 
Captain J. ; Spence of the pilot cutter 
J, II. Fisher, with the apprentices 
J, O. Stephenson and C. Stocks, made 
three trips in a motor-boat and brought 
all 17 to safety. Almost immediately 
after the last man was taken off the 
Tern sank. 

Seventeen lives were saved by the 
courage and seamanship of three men. 


BLACK EGGS 
Marvin Snowwhite’s Bird 

We all know of the goose in fairyland 
which laid the golden eggs. Now we 
hear of a duck in New Jersey which lays 
black ones. 

It belongs to Marvin Snowwhite, a 
fifteen-year-old farmer near Bridgeton, 
It came into the world with a brood of 
seven white brothers and sisters, just a 
plain ordinary duck, but with jet black 
leathers. 

Lately it has laid four eggs as black as 
itself. One is being kept for hatching, 
one was accidentally broken, one is 
kept for exhibiting, and one was opened 
for examination, its contents being found 
the same as those of any ordinary egg. 

We know the fate that overtook the 
poor goose, but this twentieth-century 
duck is quite safe. The worst that has 
happened to it is that many poultry 
experts have examined its black eggs 
and called them freaks. 

SOMETHING GOOD IN THE 
WORST OF US 

The other day the City Livery Club 
asked the Recorder of London to lunch 
and learned some surprising things. 

Perhaps they expected him to have a 
steely eye and a bitter view of mankind, 
for the Recorder of London is judge of 
the Lord Mayor's Court, and he has 
dealt with more rogues than.most of us. 

But when it was his turn to address 
the company the Recorder said that his 
nine years of office had given him an 
ever-growing belief in human goodness. 

The probation officers at the Central 
Criminal Court make every effort to help 
criminals to start afresh, and in three 
cases out of four they succeed. Kind¬ 
ness, he said, was always turning up in 
the most unlikely places. 

SKY SIGNPOST 

The name of the town of Lough¬ 
borough is to be painted on top of the 
gasholder there, to help passing airmen 
to find their way. 


REAL WAGES UP 
Better and Better Since 1914 

It is, of course, very difficult to say 
precisely how wages have moved up 
in England since the days before the 
war, for wages and methods of payment 
vary greatly between trade and trade. 

It is, however, officially calculated 
that in February this year weekly rates 
of wages were between 70 and 74 per 
cent higher than before the war. 
Hourly rates of pay have risen even 
more, by between 90 and 100 per cent 
over the 1914 rates. 

That is to speak of money ; but we 
have, of course, to bear in mind what 
money will buy. 

Taking not only money but money’s 
worth into account, the official calcula¬ 
tion is that.weekly rates are about 13 
per cent higher than in 1914, while 
hourly rates arc 25 to 30 per cent higher. 
' The recent fall in retail prices has 
had a considerable effect in raising the 
real value of wages. 

It is of great interest that the value 
of such State payments as War Pensions, 
Old Age Pensions, Mother’s Pensions, 
National Health Benefit, and Unem¬ 
ployment pay has considerably increased 
111 the last two years, because so much 
more can now be bought with, the 
money. This is one of the reasons why, 
although we arc in a period of trade 
depression, the general appearance of the 
population is better than ever before. 

ONE MORE GAIN FOR PEACE 

Cramlington, which was the Northum¬ 
berland station for airships in the war, 
was threatened with the fate of the 
Tanks. Nobody wanted it. 

But a use has now been found for it. 
It is being converted into a toy factory. 
Instead of air mechanics, women and 
girls are thronging its workshops, mak¬ 
ing dolls and Dismal Desmonds. 

Instead oE threatening airships toy 
balloons will sail from Cramlington. One 
more gain for Peace. 


THE LITTER LOUT 
ABROAD 
Mending His Ways 

Litter Louts, such terrible people at 
home, are almost unknown in many 
Continental cities. 

Public opinion, backed by the law, 
has drilled the laziest of them into 
orderly citizens, and the litter nuisance 
as we know it here scarcely exists, 

In some cities a Litter Lout is fined 
on the spot if caught throwing cigarette 
or chocolate wrappings about the streets. 
At first the fine is a small one. The 
police give him a receipt for the money 
and send his name and address to head¬ 
quarters, so that the name of each Litter 
Lout is registered. On a second offence 
the fine is doubled, and a police agent 
calls at his house for the extra money, 
The Litter Lout does not have to appear 
'in court until the fourth or fifth offence, 
but before that he has usually mended 
his ways and has learned to drop his 
ticket in the tram before getting out 
and to throw his paper wrappings into 
the receptacles provided for them. 

GREAT SNAKES 

A terrific battle has taken place at 
Port Elizabeth, and we are sorry to 
have to report that both combatants 
were killed. 

It was fought between a big yellow 
cobra and a black mamba within the 
walls of the Snake Park. 

The black mamba is one of South 
Africa’s most deadly snakes; yet it 
was the cobra that attacked. With 
a sudden dash it secured the mamba 
in a death-grip, and hung on grimly 
while the mamba struck again and again 
with its poisonous fangs. Suddenly 
the black snake crumpled up and died. 
The yellow snake had won, and pro¬ 
ceeded to swallow its victim. 

But it was a short-lived victory, lor 
gradually the mamba’s poison took 
effect, and with half its victim down 
its throat the cobra suddenly gave a 
convulsive shudder and died. 
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Sunday and the Kinerna 

VY 7 e .share the regret of many of 
the most devout and high- 
minded people in the world that 
Sunday is becoming more like 
any other day. Our quiet Sunday 
is one of the priceless possessions 
of the English-speaking race. 

For hundreds of years the 
English Sunday has been a part 
of the national character. The 
Puritan stock and strain in us 
gave to it a solemnity which was 
not observed in the countries of 
our neighbours, as some of them 
have often told us. We are sorry 
to see the passing generations 
tread it down. 

Must it be given up ? Must we, 
with, our continuously increasing 
intercourse with other peoples, 
adopt their way of treating it, 
not solely as a day set apart 
throughout for devotion, lout as 
a weekly interval on which the 
junketings and amusements of 
every weekday may find an 
enlarged opportunity ? Is the 
English Sunday to be converted 
from a holy day into a holiday ? 

An answer to that which we 
cannot conceal from ourselves is 
that it has in a great measure 
already become so. As summer 
approaches the roads will be 
packed with Sunday motorists 
seeking fresh woods and pastures 
new, with no excuse except that 
the better the day the better the 
deed. The rivers and the tennis 
courts will be alive with young: 
people. The Sunday golfer, is 
with us through the year. 

Sunday, it is clear, cannot keep 
and does not keep its old charac¬ 
ter. In the large and growing 
towns especially there has arisen 
an irresistible impulse to find 
something else to do. The Sunday 
Kinema, as we see it, has arisen 
in response to that demand. 

The opposition to it has high 
names and high motives behind 
it, and we have the deepest sym¬ 
pathy with them; Some Church¬ 
men have spoken out in favour of 
it, and some to whom the idea is 
distasteful have supported it on 
the ground of fairness to others. 
They say that it is, of course, 
much better that people should 
spend their Sunday evenings at 
the Kinema than in public-houses. 

It may be put higher than that, 
and how high it may be put de¬ 
pends on the Kinema itself. If 
it is inevitable that the Kinema 
should open on Sunday we hope 
more than ever that it will be lit 
for Sunday or fit for weekday. 

It is said, and we hope it is true, 
that there is a revulsion against 
the criminal and vicious films 
that have so long disgraced the 
screens of our picture theatres, 
and the promoters and producers 
are supposed to have taken note of 
it. But the Kinema mind is slow 
to learn. It is now the oppor¬ 
tunity of decent folk to see that 
the films are decent. 
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The Wrong Use of a Library 

Jt is good news that some of the 
libraries have refused to circulate 
a particular book. 

The C.N: has often asked that our 
libraries should recognise their respon¬ 
sibility for sending out bad books. It 
was never intended, for instance, that 
our public libraries should supply at 
the public expense any volume any 
ratepayer wishes to read. Not only 
is that undesirable from many points 
of view, but it has become an intoler¬ 
able burden on the rates, and has led 
to an abuse of the Library Act by 
its exploitation in the interests of pub¬ 
lishers and writers who are entirely 
unworthy of public support. 

© 

Words Lightly Spoken 

Qomi: people are never tired of talk¬ 
ing, and when scientific inquiry 
is made into the energy put out in 
speaking we can sec the reason for it. 
It is the lightest work in the world. 

According to a recent calculation 
the energy used up in a shout is very 
much less than a millionth of one 
horse-power. An ordinary utterance 
uses up less than a thousandth of that, 
and a whisper a millionth. A million 
voices all shouting together use up 
only as much energy as would light 
one electric glow lamp. 

Yet what effects a word lightly 
spoken can produce ! It may light 
the world or darken it. Till it has 
passed our lips we arc its master; 
when it lias passed them we are com¬ 
pelled to be its servant. 

© 

Kindness Is Always Going On 

'J'iiere is a wonderful example of 
kindness in the life of the late 
Dr Morrison of Glasgow. It is told in 
his biography. 

A young student, after a mission 
service in Glasgow, was introduced to 
the speaker, and walked up the street 
with him. A year after (during which 
time Mr Semple, the student, had not 
met Dr Morrison again) the student 
was sitting well up in the gallery one. 
Sunday evening when to his great 
surprise he heard Dr Morrison say 
from'the pulpit: “Will Mr Semple, 
a student, kindly come and see me 
after the service ? ” 

When he went the doctor said: 
“ Come, Mr Semple, I have missed you 
several Sundays and tonight I thought 
you looked worried. I hope there is 
nothing wrong ? ” He heard what 
the student had to say and sent him 
away feeling a new man, and two days 
later came an invitation to spend an 
evening at the doctor’s house. 

© 

When It Was May 

Up from the sod, with his perfect lay, 
Rose the glad lark at the break of day, 
Swift-soaring and singing, 

In liquid notes ringing 
Rich praise for the fair young month 
of May. 


Your Hospital Subscription 

Jt is said that a scheme for a million- 
pound sweepstake is being organ¬ 
ised for an English hospital. 

We are sure that many of those 
who drop the subscriptions that will 
then be no longer needed will wish to 
divert them to those hospitals that 
have no sums of this sort available. 
© 

Two Legs and Four Legs 

My little dog, his feet are four 
While I have only two ; 

When we go walking, does my dog 
Have twice as much to do ? 

Perhaps two little feet behind 
Help on the two before, 

So I have twice as much to do 
And lie is half as sore. L. C. M. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'yniNGs have looked black in India for 
a long time, we read. Or brown, 
at least. 

3 

^utsiiell cottages are being built all 
over the country. And their owners 
arc cracking them up. 

□ 

A writer describes an African native 
with teeth five inches long. He 
ought to draw them. 

0 

'J'iie squares of London were fashion¬ 
able centres last century. And 
their rcsi- 



W ' 

If a nation in arms is 
a nation of infants 


Peter Puck dents moved 

Wants To Know ; n the best 

circles. 

0 

People used 
to be fat¬ 
ter than they 
are. T hey 
were fond of 
agood spread. 
0 

A doctor de¬ 
clares that 
we do not 
realise the value of our two ears. Yet 
they are never put on one side. 

0 

J±n attractive binding helps to sell a 
book. Covers a multitude of 
defects. 

0 

I-T is easy to make an umbrella stand, 
says a writer. But can he make a 
walking-stick walk ? 

0 /. 

A speaker says he is in favour of silent' 
banquets. Evidently he doesn’t 
care for soup. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling ills World 
^ British petrol company is taking 
down all its ugly signs in France. 
Kilmarnock coalmaster lias left 
£50,000 for charity. 

Tim Pilgrim’s Trust has given 
£10,000 for encouraging the 
Student's Union in Belfast. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The Slate cannot always afford to do 
what is desirable. We want a new coat, 
but twist go on with the old one. So 
nations, too, must be content with their 
old cloths till belter days , 


The Figure in the Sky 

From a Correspondent 

^Aut of my window on this Spring 
evening are chimney-tops and 
roofs, a reddening sky, a slight haze of 
smoke, a far-off factory chimney, and 
more roofs. 

That is all my view. Below the 
traffic passes with a roar. 

Then suddenly, as I look out once 
more, my eye catches a particularly 
strange chimney against the deepen¬ 
ing pink. I stare hard at it. After all, 
it is not a chimney, as I had at first 
thought, but a figure. 

Strange that I have lived here so 
long and not noticed this figure poised 
in the sky between the chimneys, the 
head slightly above the tallest. It is 
a woman’s figure. Her draped head is 
bending down ; a hand is Held out as 
in blessing. I do not know who she 

is, but I like to look at her. I feel that 
she is blessing the passers-by, as if 
in some strange way she was aware of 

it, and was not only a stone figure 
carved on a pinnacle of a cathedral 
(which is what she really is). 

One day I shall go and pass beneath 
in the street and for a moment, with 
quiet and waiting heart, stand quite 
still under that outstretched and 
seemingly benevolent hand. 

© 

Free Lunches in Our 
Village 

Ry One of the Neighbours 

“It would be of no use,” said Mr 

1 So and So, Mrs Somebody, and 
Miss Discouragement as we carried 
the largest soup tureens we could find 
to the village hall. 

We did not listen to the gloomy 
neighbours, but smiled quietly when 
we saw how many of them strolled in 
to have a look at us when we had the 
stove going and the soup on. 

The idea was to invite the house¬ 
wives of the village to lunch and to 
give them the most common soup, that 
most rare thing in England, a fine 
strong vegetable brew, thickened with 
lentils and barley, full of stock from 
beef boiled for dinner the day before, 
into which carrots, onions, potatoes, 
and leeks had been chopped. 

Surely, we said, if they sec what it is 
like, they will cease to buy ready-made 
soups and tinned stuff. 

The mothers came. The brew was 
better than you could imagine. They ■ 
had never tasted anything like this 
before. To each one, after their meal, 
we gave the recipe. They departed 
murmuring : “ We. must make this for 
the children.” 

Did they ? They did ; they had 
tasted it and knew that it was good 
and cheap and nourishing. 

The very next wet, windy day in 
our village saw twenty' families at 
work on dishes of thick steaming soup 
instead of pecking at cold tinned 
salmon or a lump of dull cold meat. 

But have we really done so much 
good? 

We do not know. It is just a dream 
we had. 
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COMING AND GOING 
IN INDIA 

A FAREWELL AND A 
WELCOME 

Goodwill of Lord Willingdon 
and Goodbye of Lord Irwin 

NEW ERA OF BUILDING-UP 

A new Viceroy has come to India, 
the old Viceroy has left it, but no breach 
of continuity is involved. 

The coming and going signify that the 
new era of building-up an enlightened, 
united, and self-reliant India has been 
begun and will be continued. 

When Lord Irwin, the departing Vice¬ 
roy, took leave of the land which he had 
served so faithfully, with such courage 
under misrepresentation, with such 
moderation under abuse', he found 
testimony to his courage and rectitude 
on all hands. Those who had en¬ 
deavoured to thwart his efforts united 
to praise him and to express their sense 
of loss in his departure. 

In the Time to Come 

The Moslem community took con¬ 
solation from the knowledge that in the 
time to come, when the proposals of the 
Hound Table were being filled in. Lord 
Irwin would be in England to lend his 
counsel as a statesman of the first rank, 
knowing the New India, its hopes and 
ambitions, in full sympathy with them, 
and reasoned in their advocacy. 

That was the strongest feeling in 
India. It was the sense not that Lord 
Irwin had made a friend of India, but 
that. India had made a friend of him. 
Farewell messages of affection descended 
on him in an avalanche, Princes and 
people were represented in them. The 
young members of the Anglo-Indian 
community, whose testimony is of 
special importance, sent him an address 
which must have gone to his heart. 

Patient Statecraft 

It is these young British people in 
India who will be called on to face the 
new conditions, and they told .Lord 
Irwin that the task which his patient 
statecraft 'had placed oh their shoulders 
was one which no true Englishman 
would wish to cast down. 

This and more formal tributes were 
a great recognition of Lord Irwin’s 
steadfast pursuit of bis great ideal, but 
implied in them and transcending than 
is the confidence of India that the 
Viceroy was their friend. If so then 
England is tlicir friend. 

In the welcome to Lord Willingdon 
that' hard-won confidence is again 
apparent. He comes in at (he moment 
when India, realising the value of the 
helping hand, is willing to place her 
own within it. She has indeed been 
reluctant and more than reluctant. 
But in the moment of losing a friend 
she welcomes a now one. Lord Willing- 
don will find in India a readiness to meet 
difficulties father than to make them. 

A Task Only Begun 

He may find both. The task that 
Lord Irwin faced is only begun. He 
carried India and Great Britain over a 
rough place—how rough it was many 
recent events show. There is a long, 
rough road still to travel. 

But it is to be done. One thing the 
departing Viceroy never doubted, and 
it was the mainspring of His success. 
It was tliat the only way of achieving 
the end which all have in view was by 
joining the'best statesmanship • of East 
and West, and by working, not in any 
sharp practice of bargaining, but with 
the solo purpose of creating and per¬ 
petuating a prosperous, contented, and 
strong India as an honoured member 
of the British Commonwealth. 

In that hope and expectation Lord 
Willingdon was welcomed. Ceremonial 
awaited him, ostentatious cordiality, 
loyal addresses were pressed on him. 
None would have had much meaning 
if those on whose behalf they were 


T he story has just come from Cairo 
of the extraordinary effect the 
eclipse of the Moon had on some of the 
"Moslem natives who witnessed it. 

The villagers were quite tranquil, 
unconcerned, that evening, following 
their usual ways. When they saw the 
clear Moon slowly disappear and no 
cloud to explain it something primitive 
in their minds let loose a great terror. 
A fearful thing was happening. 

They gathered together in the streets 
and called out all the drums. Perhaps, 
they thought, if they drummed hard 
and prayed hard the disappearing Moon 
would come back into the sky. “ May 
the Almighty be kind to us,” they 
shouted, to the tune of the savage music 
of tire drums. Boys and girls added 


Continued Iiom the previous column 
tendered had not been convinced that 
the new Viceroy came as a friend. 

He spoke as one. In his first speech 
he recalled iris old association with 
India as Governor of Bombay and 
spoke of the anxious and critical days. 
Nevertheless, standing-on the threshold 
of India, he declared his confidence 
that with the cooperation of India’s 
princes and peoples difficulties would be 
overcome, and the great country, in a 
spirit of goodwill and trust., would 
move on to its goal of responsibility 
and to the New India of their hopes. 


their cry and beat all the tin cans they 
could find. 

Others were convinced that a mys¬ 
terious doom was coming to the world, 
and they sat down to weep, crying 
“ There is no power but One.” And 
then they cried out to the Almighty 
to save the Moon. As some wept 
those who had guns fired them. 

The saddest figure was that of an 
elderly man who walked up and down, 
weeping bitterly and crying out that 
the Moon was being strangled. 

And then—why, of course, after a 
time it was plain that the disappearing, 
strangled Moon had hoard the village 
drums. The Moon came back. The 
villagers, rather exhausted by emotion, 
put their drums away and went to bed. 


OLD IN CHARITY 

One of the best of London’s old 
customs was kept up when the Bishop 
of Bristol preached ihe Spital Sermon 
before the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Aldermen the other day. 

The Spital Sermon is. in praise of the 
work done by hospitals, and no one 
knows how long such sermons have been 
preached, because e'vcn in 1398 the 
custom was said to be ancient. 

It is good to think that our London 
is so old, not merely in years but in 
the service of charity. - 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 

WHY NOT FOR THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY ? 

Huge National Effort That 
Would Cost About 400 Millions 

TWENTY YEARS’ WORK 

A committee under Lord Weir has 
reported in favour of the electrification 
of the whole British railway system. 
We are almost inclined to add Al last! 

It is, of course, a gigantic undertaking, 
but that, as the committee says, should 
not deter us. If spread over twenty 
years the work would employ 60,000 men 
a year. But we find it difficult to under¬ 
stand why it should take twenty years. 

The cost would be : 

£260 millions for new railway capital; 

^45 millions for improving suburban 
services; 

£9,0 millions, of extra costs entailed 
by the Central Electricity Board and 
other electrical undertakings who would 
supply the power. 

Work That Wants Doing 

How badly the work wants doing may 
be understood from the fact tliat while 
we have over 50,000 miles of single 
railway track only 1300 miles have been 
electrified. Wc are far behind several 
other countries in this matter. Yet the 
first London Tube railway, which ran 
from the Monument to Stockwell, was 
worked by electricity and opened as 
long ago as 1890. 

It was a line very popular with 
cricketers who wished to get to the 
Oval quickly from the City of London, 
and encouraged many office boj^s to 
discover that their grandmothers were 
ill on a Monday afternoon when Surrey 
was playing Yorkshire or Middlesex. 
Now, after 40 years, wo have little 
progress to record. As for main-line 
work, there is only the Brighton line 
to boast of; and this accounts for the 
greater.part of the 1300 miles referred to. 

Great Savings in Cost ' 

Parliament has been informed that it 
is hoped there would bo a saving of 7 
per cent in running costs through tlic 
change from steam to electricity. That, 
however, takes no account of the new 
traffic which would surely arise. 

An electric railway is a clean and 
comfortable railway, and it only needs 
electrification,, plus the building of 
comfortable railway stations where good 
seats and refreshments. could be ob¬ 
tained, to make railway travelling far 
more popular. There is no reason why the 
passenger traffic on our railways should 
not be doubled in the course of the next 
fifteen or twenty years. 

What helps the change is the national 
electrical system which is being estab¬ 
lished. The network of electric lines, 
or grid as it is called, will co-ordinate 
with the railway system. The electric 
railways will call for a large and steady 
amount of electric current which should 
affect favourably the general supply of 
electricity and make it possible to elec¬ 
trify rural areas economically. In short, 
we see the prospect of great electrical 
economy for the whole country in this 
all-important electrical development. 


SHOPPING AT SEA 

Miss Mary Wallace, of Liverpool, lias 
travelled seven times round the world 
in a shop. She took charge of the general 
store aboard a Cunarder. 

She says she was more in love with 
sightseeing than her job at first, but 
now she lias seen everything (almost) 
many times, she is more interested now 
in her customers and their strange 
desires. No matter how great and com¬ 
prehensive a ship’s stores may be some¬ 
one will urgently demand something 
that is not there. After sailing 200,000 
miles in luxury cruises she has asked to 
be transferred to the ordinary Atlantic 
service, where she can study her little 
world without too many distractions. 


Two VIEWS OF LONDON RIVER 



In the East—The busy scone near Tower Brltloe 


These two pictures of the Thames in London make a striking contrast. Above, a scene of 
tranquil beauty, marred by the ugliest thing in London—Charing Cross Bridgo ; below, the 
wharves near Tower Bridge, where ships from all parts of the world are loaded and unloaded. 
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A HINDENBURG LINE 

What For? 

FRANCE SPENDING £24,000,000 
ON FORTS 

Too often events on the frontier of 
France would lead one to think that 
peace' did not come twelve years ago, 
and that France had no faith whatever 
in the League of Nations and the world 
movement toward disarmament. 

The military engineers of France 
are spending over ^24,000,000 and 
employing 10,000 men on the con¬ 
struction of tlie most elaborate fortifica¬ 
tions the world has ever known. The 
Hindenburg Line was nothing to it. 
We hear again of pill-boxcs connected 
by underground passages, of vast con¬ 
crete trenches and shelters,. and of 
every conceivable defence work being 
. constructed all down the German 
frontier from Luxembourg to Basle. 
Metal-lined casements are even built 
out into the bank of the Rhine. To the 
south Senegalese troops are building 
similar structures in the valleys giving 
access to Italy, 

All history has proved that elaborate 
preparations for war inevitably lead to 
war, and it is deplorable that this sort 
of thing should be going on in France 
in Disarmament Year, setting Europe an 
example of the worst possible kind. 

INTRUDER ON A BIRD 
TABLE 

Why the Thread Broke 

A bird table in the garden is a lively posses¬ 
sion. There is always something happening 
on it, some little bird peeping out of a coconut, 
or a cheeky robin staring away far bigger 
but milder-tempered birds. . And sometimes 
a rare visitor is seen, as described in these notes 
from a correspondent, in a Norfolk garden. 

I have lately moved into the country, 
and have several times been surprised 
to find the string of peanuts broken 
and the nuts scattered about the lawn. 

The thread is the same as I used when 
in town, and hitherto it has served to 
support a whole army of tits. I could 
only think that country tits must be 
a lustier race than town ones. 

But I was wrong. Hearing a ham¬ 
mering noise a few. mornings ago I 
looked out of the window and was no 
longer surprised that the thread snapped, 
for hanging upside down like a 
mammoth tit was a lesser spotted 
woodpecker, devouring ■ nuts as' fast 
as its largo bill could break the shells, 
while the poor little tits hovered near, 
twittering with indignation to see 
their breakfast being swallowed up. 

After a hearty meal of peanuts the 
woodpecker toyed for a while with a 
coconut and then flew away. 

WIRELESS NEEDS 
The Day That Will Come 

It is clear that the progress of broad¬ 
casting will force upon the world a better 
control of wireless than now obtains. 

Already real trouble is being experi¬ 
enced in the interference of various 
broadcasts. The problem seems to be 
divided into two parts. We need 
both a wider margin of wave-lengths 
and more selective receivers. 

The matter is one which affects civili¬ 
sation, for there is everything to: be 
hoped from the free communication 
between the nations which comes with 
wireless. We can already prophesy the 
time when all the world will listen-in 
to some great statement from a central 
authority concerning'the world’s happi¬ 
ness and conduct. Indeed, if we visualise 
the future of a World Parliament, we 
can easily imagine its discussions re¬ 
layed to every country for all to hear. 

It was indeed a powerful weapon for 
peace and brotherhood which was 
forged when Marconi first transmitted 
the letter S across the Atlantic, and 
was, for his pains, told by not a few 
scientific people that he was an impostor 1 


The Age of the Machine 



The Bulldozer—In excavating for tho now Underground Railway extension to Cockfosters 
thousands of tons of soft clay are being removed. This curious-looking machine, known as 
n bulldozor, is being used to level the day ns It Is dumped from lorr/os at New Southgate. 



Changing London—This silhouette of a crane man engaged on demolition work near Nelson’s 
Column Is symbolical of the change that Is continually taking placo in tho face of London. 



Traction Engine Takes a Ride—There nro few things that the engineer cannot lift. A trac-, 
tion ongino looks very heavy on the road, but this one was easily picked up by a big' crane 
at Avonmouth Docks, near Bristol, and placed on a ship for Ireland. 


THE HORSES OF 
SAN MARCO 

Steeds in Four Cities 
THEIR BRIEF VISIT TO PARIS 

For over fifty years Parisians have 
been sayingthat the Carrousel-Arch of 
Triumph needed repairing, and this 
work is being done at last. 

But do Parisians know that tho 
famous quadriga adorning the top of the 
arch, which is the particular reason lor 
the cleaning, is not the original, and 
that you will never see the original 
there again ? 

The story is a short one, and it is one 
more story with Napoleon in it. When 
the Emperor crossed Italy as a con¬ 
queror he stole many precious things, 
like the thief lie was. Tic took them, 
as a matter of course, to France.' 
Among them were tho four famous 
bronze horses of San Marco in Venice,, 
masterpieefcs of early art. When back 
in Paris, having triumphal arches,'built 
in his honour, he felt that nothing could 
be better than to put the San Marco 
horses on one of them, and he chose the 
Carrousel Arch. 

After Waterloo 

But the story of the quadriga there 
was as brief as the success of Napoleon. 
After the disaster of Waterloo, France 
was called upon to so ml tho precious 
booty back to Venice, and Paris had to 
say goodbye to the horses, which were 
replaced by a bronze group of litfle value; 

The horses of San Marco are probably 
the most-travelled horses in the world 
of. art, for they have adorned many 
capitals in the long ago. 

They were made, it is said, by an 
unknown artist of Corinth nearly twenty 
centuries ago. Nero took them to 
Rome to adorn his triumphal arch. 
Constantine took them to his now 
capital on the Bosphorus, and there they 
stood for nine hundred years. At the 
fall of Constantinople in 1204 the Doge 
Enrico Dandolo brought them to 
Venice, and there, after their brief 
visit to Paris in 1707, they stand, dumb 
guardians of the rarest church in Italy. 

WHO MADE THE 
SQUAWKIE ? 

Poor Auguste Baron 

Still another name is to be added to 
the list of men whose inventions have 
benefited others, but not themselves. 

Who has heard of Auguste Baron ? 
He lias lived for his inventions and the , 
love of science, and now, like so many 
before him, lie is a poor man. - 

Toward the end of last century he was 
busy in his little workshop at Asniercs, 
outside Paris, working out an idea to 
bring the spoken word into the kine- 
ma'tograph, the voice being heard at tho 
same time as the picture. He succeeded, 
and in April, t 898, he obtained the patent 
rights in France, and in 1900 the Ameri¬ 
can patent for a period of 20 years. 

He spent /88,ooo on experiments and 
trials, but owing to insurmountable 
difficulties at the time he was unable 
to put his invention on tho market. In 
1920 Monsieur Baron’s eyesight began 
to suffer from his constant work among 
brilliant lights, and now lie is blind. 

He is unable to continue his life of 
research, and his workshop is closed, 
though many of his instruments may be 
seen in the Paris Museum of Arts. The 
Galignani Home at Ncuilly is open to 
him, and his friends are hoping to obtain 
for him the French Legion of Honour. 
The Academy of Science has granted him 
its highest pension, but this is only a very 
small sum, and in the meantime Madame 
Baron, who was a brilliant pupil of the 
French Conservatoire of Music, gives 
piano lessons to gain her livelihood. 


Another .£50,000 is, to be spent on 
preserving the crumbling stonework of 
tho Houses of Parliament. 
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A Children’s Portrait Gallery 


HOMES FOR 100 
GIRLS 

Solving a Great Problem 

CANNING TOWN SETTLEMENT 
SHOWS THE WAY 

We arc glad to sec that that admirable 
institution the Women’s Settlement in 
Canning Town is bringing back a very 
good old custom. Girls are being 
encouraged to become cooks and house¬ 
maids and children’s nannies, and about 
700 girls have had good places found 
l'or them. 

If they are well treated there is no 
better training that girls can have than 
in domestic service, for the great 
majority of them will bo the homo- 
makers of the future. They will be far 
better qualified to make a happy homo 
life than factory or office workers. The 
pay is good, and those who live in, with 
their board and lodging given them, can 
save for the future. 

[ In this overcrowded community the 
Canning Town Women’s Settlement is 
making all tlifc difference to the children 
of blast London, whose only playground 
is in streets and alleys. There are end¬ 
less activities to make life more cheerful 
for both young and old. Within the 
Settlement’s sphere of influence old 
ladies sing in the choir at 83, and at 90 
they arc not too old for parties. 


A MILLION TONS OF 
DIATOM1TE 
Engineer’s Discovery in 
Lakeland 

Sixty years ago there was a small lake 
at the top of Kcntmere Valley in West¬ 
morland with a wild, dark beauty of 
its own. But it had a habit of flooding 
tiro land around, and the owner deter¬ 
mined to drain it, cutting a passage for 
the water. 

A few months ago a mining engineer, 
Mr J. T. Browne of Buxton, was 
searching in the neighbourhood for 
blue clay when he found a great bed of 
curious earth, lie sent a clod to a 
scientist, who pronounced it diatomitc. 

The whole bed of that vanished tarn, 
measuring 160 acres, is an expanse of 
this valuable earth, at least three feet 
deep. It is reckoned that, there are a 
million tons of it, and as we pay America 
and Germany (the only places where it 
lias so far been found) fjzo a ton for it 
we all have reason to be thankful to 
Mr-Browne, who has formed a company 
to work his discovery. 

Diatomitc is a vegetable substance 
with a large proportion of silica, so full 
of oxygen that it rots sacks and has to 
be stored in metal bins. It can with¬ 
stand enormous heat, and is the best- 
known non-conductor of heat, cold, 
•sound, and electricity. 

It looks like fine grey snuff, and is 
used for many things, from tooth-powder 
to skyscrapers. 

A MILLION H.P. 
Canada’s White Coal 

Canada is one of the greatest of the 
white coal countries—countries, that is, 
which develop electrical power from 
water-power. Although there have been 
great developments in the past the 
Dominion has now on the way electric 
installations, between ocean and ocean, 
amounting to far more than a million 
horse-power. 

British Columbia is developing the 
power of her great regions, and this fine 
country will undoubtedly become a con¬ 
siderable industrial centre. In Alberta 
big undertakings are in progress, includ¬ 
ing installations at Island Falls which 
are designed for an ultimate figure of 
84,000 horse-power. 

At present the Canadian electricity 
output exceeds 18,000 million units a 
year, and it is anticipated that this 
figure will be doubled within ten years. 



The Blue Boy, by Romney 



Master Thornhill, by Romney 



The Gower Family, by Romney 

An exhibition of portraits of children by some of the great English artists of the eighteenth 
century is now being held at the Knoedler Galleries in Old Bond Street. Four of the portraits 
are shown here, and there are also works by Reynolds, Raeburn, and Hoppner. The 
exhibition is in aid of the Cheyne Hospital for Children, 


THE NAZIS FALL OUT 

WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
GERMANY 

Republican Jingoes Breaking 
Away From One Another 

FORSAKING A BAD PATH 

Germany, struggling to find leaders 
to lift it out of the slough of depression 
in which, like the rest of the world, she 
sank after the war, is making a-begin¬ 
ning by getting rid of the leaders she 
does not want. 

The Nazis, who leaped into fame not 
long ago and were hailed as con¬ 
querors by short-sighted people in this 
country, are going by a process of 
spontaneous combustion. They are 
quarrelling among themselves, and arc 
showing to their fellow-countrymen that 
when quacks fall out honest physicians 
come into their own. 

At the last elections six million voters 
were found to declare for Herr Hitler 
and his shadowy programme, of which 
one of the items was that Germany 
would not pay her war debts. Another 
attraction of the Nazis and their policy 
was that it appealed to the fighting 
spirit of Young Germany, especially 
that part of it which is too young to 
know what fighting means. The Nazis 
are the Jingoes of Germany, and have 
taken some of their colour from the 
Fascists of Italy, 

The Jingo Ideal 

But, whereas the Italian' Fascists 
acknowledge only one Dictator, the 
founder of the Nazis, Herr Hitler, has 
found too many lieutenants anxious 
to show him how to lead. The Jingo 
ideal—whether it was “ wc don’t want 
to pay ” or " we do want to fight ”—has 
proved too much for the Nazi militia. 

They have formed themselves into 
" storm detachments ” on the analogy 
of the " storm troops ” which were 
hurled at the trenches in the war. They 
complain that Herr Hitler has watered 
down the original fiery programme of 
non-payment and of absorbing private 
property when practicable. The chief 
of them, Captain Stennes, whom Hen- 
Hitler has expelled from the party, is 
publishing an anti - Hitler newspaper 
and is allying itself with the Communists. 
This alliance has opened the eyes of 
the sober, disciplined, orderly Germany 
to the gulf opening under its feet. 

The Boghole of the War 

What the more capable of the Nazis 
suspect the bulk of Germany in its 
heart knows. It knows that there is 
no way out of the awful boghole of the 
war and the poverty which followed it 
but to keep on working and paying its 
way. It knows that, with that frightful 
legacy clogging its upward footsteps at 
every turn, it is madness to quarrel 
with the rest of Europe and invite a 
new millstone about its neck. For this 
reason it followed the strong lead of 
Dr Stresemann, who, though abused 
by so many of the wild spirits who' 
voted for the Nazis, had led Germany 
to firm ground by wise and considered 
compromises with her creditors. 

It is for the samc reason that Germany 
is now forsaking the path of the Nazis 
to follow that pointed out to them by 
the Chancellor, Herr Bruning, who has 
succeeded Dr Stresemann in policy as 
well as in office. 


100 Spanish Scouts are camping in 
Kent this year. 

A light on New York’s highest sky¬ 
scraper can be seen 50 miles at sea. 

A census of horses, taken at important 
points in London, shows a drop of 30 
per cent compared with 1927. 

The number of stationmasters has been 
reduced by 200 since the amalgamation 
of the British railways. 
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HOW To BEHAVE 
A Lesson From South 


Safe Milk For Baby 

Boil It 
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WHAT A BOY CAN DO 

A Fight With a Leopard 

HOW A YOUNG AFRICAN 
SAVED HIS FATHER 

By an East Africa Correspondent 

There is a village in East Africa which 
is full of excitement over a boy's bravery. 
It is the one topic of conversation, and' 
all the village children look on the boy 
as their hero. 

He is only twelve,- and his great adven¬ 
ture happened when he was out herding 
his father’s goats, a task falling to every 
boy in East and South Africa. The girls 
never do this work, partly , because it is 
dangerous at times—there are baboons 
to be driven off, snakes to be killed, and 
occasionally a leopard will leap into the 
herd and drag off a goat. 

. The day was hot, so the boy-made for 
himself a little grass shelter on a rock 
front which he could see the whole herd. 
Hour after hour went by and nothing 
happened; then suddenly there.was a 
snarling growl. A leopard had sprung 
out of the bush and had already killed 
one of the goats. The child shouted for 
help, and in a few moments his father and 
another man came hurrying along, armed 
with two spears and a knife. 

A Fierce Struggle 

The leopard had in the meantime 
dragged the goat into the long grass, 
which is five feet high at this time of the 
year. The men began to search for it, 
when the animal suddenly sprang out 
of the long grass at the boy’s father. It 
was so unexpected that the man lost 
hold of his knife and was only able to 
throw his arms round the leopard as it 
sprang. In a fierce struggle man and 
beast rolled over and over on the ground. 

The other man took fright and fled, 
Only the small boy .was left. 

Hut a small boy can have a brave 
heart. lie did not run, but, seeing his 
father’s knife on the ground, picked it 
up and watched. ' Then, when the 
leopard was uppermost, lie sprang on 
to its back, and as all three rolled over in 
the dust he slew the creature. 

And now in the village of Musalc he 
is pointed out as the hero who saved his 
father’s life; and lie is very happy, for, 
instead of looking after goats, he has 
been promoted to herding the cattle. 

THE DOG ON THE 
DOORSTEP 

One More Piece of Nonsense 

Another superstition lias received its 
death-blow. 

Why do dogs sometimes shiver as 
though with fear, and refuse to pass a 
certain spot ? Because, say silly folk, 
the spot is haunted. . 

Now we hear of a man whose Alsatian 
dog showed fear on being taken out of 
the front door for a walk. She cheered 
up later, but on her return began to 
tremble at the same spot, and after¬ 
wards' would not go out of the front 
door at all. 

Was there a bogy on the doorstep ? 

No; there was an escape of current 
from an underground electric cable, 
too slight for human beings to feel, 
tliouglrit-gave thoclog a shock. 

.Dogs can perceive earth tremors of 
which we know nothing until we consult 
delicate instruments, which is why they 
sometimes shudder where there is no 
electric current to give them shocks. 

There never was a ghost story which 
could not he explained away. The odd 
tiling is that people who would scorii to 
believe in the pretty legends of fairy 
rings choose to believe in the ugly 
legends of ghosts, which arc among the 
absurdities of ignorance. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may coist your child 

its life. Do not have it in your home. 


Africa 

A correspondent travelling in South Africa 
scuds us ttiis kindly impression of the natives 
who have helped him on his journey. 

For the last five months I have 
travelled not with Europeans but with 
Africans.- I have covered more than 
20,000 miles in their country south of 
the River Zambesi. 

I have been with them in the Cape 
Province and Natal; in the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal; in Bechuana- 
land and the Kalahari Desert; in Basuto¬ 
land and Southern Rhodesia. I have 
trekked with them over the illimitable 
veld, and slept round the same camp¬ 
fire under the stars. I have been with 
them in their homes and in the places 
of tribal assembly—yet nowhere have 
I seen one discourteous act. I believe 
that the native Africans are the most 
polite and best-mannered people I know. 
I have often felt an awkward boor in 
comparison with their natural ease and 
dignity of bearing. 

Native Etiquette 

One day in Becliuanaland I dropped a 
piece of paper. A native girl was passing 
with her hands full. It would have been 
comparatively easy for her to pick up 
the paper with one hand and return it to 
me, holding her parcels in the other 
hand. But that would have been an ill- 
mannered thing to do, according to 
native etiquette, which says that any¬ 
thing that is offered to another must be 
offered with both hands. 

Before I could recover the paper myself 
the girl dropped her things on the ground, 
and, picking it up, held it out to me with 
both hands. It was one of the most 
courteous acts of which I have ever been 
the object. I had no hat to raise to her, 
but since then I have tried to remember 
always to take and give things two- 
handedly in Africa. 

The Poise of Good Breeding ■ 

I have seen Africans ill-treated and 
provoked, but never have I seen one 
forget his natural dignity, save one who 
cringed to me, probably because his 
spirit had been cowed by some harsh 
white master. I have seen them in all 
sorts of situations, but I have never seen 
one ill at ease. 

They have that poise of manner that 
one associates with'good breeding. 

Will they lose this natural courtesy as 
they come into closer contact with the 
casual-mannered European ? They are a 
very imitative people, but it is to be 
hoped they will not imitate everything 
the white man does. 


AMERICA AFRAID 
The Danger of Miss Young 

America is afraid of Miss Ella Young, 
though the facts about this lady do not 
seem to be of a kind to inspire terror. 

She is a blameless lecturer on Celtic 
mythology to whose lectures Cali¬ 
fornia has been for some time willing to 
listen with pleasure and profit. 

Some months ago she went into 
Canada on holiday, trusting to get back 
to the States and to her lecturing as a 
British subject - admitted under the 
British emigration quota. 

But America, that rich and powerful 
Republic, took fright and began to 
tremble lest Miss Young should not be 
able to support herself on her return. 
Suppose (awful thought!) the States 
had to support her. 

In vain Miss Young produced her 
banking account and the figures of her 
respectable income. In vain business 
men, and even the President of the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange, vouched for 
her financial stability. The United 
States Consul at the frontier would not 
be persuaded, and Miss Young, when last 
we heard of her, remained in Canada lest 
she should be the means of adding to 
the British debt to America. 


Drink More Milk is good advice, 
especially for young people, because 
milk is one of the best of foods for them. 
But it must be clean food. 

Lord Moynilian and other great 
medical authorities have lately made us 
all uneasy about the want of cleanliness 
in milk, especially in that supplied to 
towns. The old days when milk was left 
on tlic doorstep in pewter cans have 
■ almost gone. Milk is more commonly 
supplied in bottles with sealed cardboard 
tops. Is it cleaner than the old kind ? 

The answer to that is that it depends 
on what is meant by cleanliness. Most 
of the scaled-top bottled milk comes from 
organised dairies, where the bottles are 
thoroughly cleansed in hot water before 
being filled and other precautions arc 
taken to keep the milk pure and clean. 

Where Infection Comes From 

Son\c of the sealed-top milk is certified 
as of a special grade, this certificate 
meaning that it has come from herds of 
cows guaranteed to be clear of infectious 
disease. This Grade A milk is also very 
carefully and scientifically handled. It 
has every advantage except that of being 
cheap. It is dear. 

Is there any way of obtaining milk 
that is both cheap and clean and also 
clear of infection ? 

Lord Moynihan and several other high 
medical authorities declare that a great 
deal of milk derives infection from the 
cows at the beginning, and picks up 
other dirt as it goes along from cowsheds, 
from the big milk cans in which it comes 
to towns, from the many hands through 
which it passes, and last, but by no 
means least, from the places in which it 
is kept in poor houses. The poor suffer 
most from unclean milk. 

What, then, is to be done ? The only 
certain and safe thing to do is to 
Pasteurize the milk or to boil it. Of 
these alternatives the safer, if the milk 
is suspect, is to boil it. 

An Unsupported Theory 

Pasteurization of milk when it is 
properly conducted means holding the 
milk for half an hour at a temperature of 
145 deg. Fahrenheit. The flavour of raw 
milk is preserved, and if it has come from 
a certified herd of cows it may also be 
regarded as safe ; but it is dear. 

Parents who cannot get this milk or 
cannot afford it will be on the safe side 
(on flic safer side, in fact) if they boil it. 
This will destroy any bacilli of cattle or 
any derived from human or other sources 
which were in the milk. 

Some people have objected that boiled 
(or heated) milk is of less nutritive value 
than raw milk. It is not true. There is 
no scientific evidence to support the 
assertion. But milk, with all its great 
qualities, is not rich in one of flic vita¬ 
mins. In the children’s hospitals of 
Vienna, where the milk supply was an 
urgent question, a few drops of orange 
juice were added. 

The groat point is that boiled milk is 
safe milk. If this were generally under¬ 
stood more milk might be drunk in 
England, which, in the quantity drunk 
per head, lags behind several other 
European nations. 


TO MAKE A YORKSHIRE 
HOLIDAY 

'flic hunting season is dying, though 
there are some huntsmen who do not 
despair of killing a May fox. 

But it is to be hoped that, if they 
find it, they will not suffof it to be killed 
in the way a fox is reported to have been 
butchered at Moor Monkton by the York 
and Ainsty (South) pack. 

The hunted beast, at its last gasp, 
crept into a farmyard. A farm hand 
grabbed it by the tail and held it till 
the hounds came up. It was then too 
exhausted to escape. It fell an easy 
prey, as easy as if it had been mangled 
in a cage. 


Ajax the Fastidious 

THE COBRA WHO REFUSES 
HIS FOOD 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Zoo creatures arc not usually critical 
about their rations so long as they are 
provided with the kind of food they like, 

Certain snakes will occasionally go on 
hunger strike, or develop strong views 
about the right diet for them, but only 
rarely does tlic Reptile House have 
quite such an exacting inmate as Ajax, 
the king cobra. Ever since lie came to 
the Zoo last Juno he has been exception¬ 
ally fastidious at feeding-time and 
rather expensive, and now he has become 
a problem. 

Ajax is a Malayan hamadryad and the 
finest specimen the Zoo has had. . He 
measures 16 feet 9 inches, 'a great length 
for a venomous snake; and as these 
reptiles do not take kindly to captivity 
every effort lias been made to keep him 
in good spirits. 

A Difficult Problem 

In his natural state ho would prey 
on smaller snakes and lizards, so when 
ho arrived at tlic Zoo tlic meals offered 
to him consisted of a selection of dead 
snakes and other small reptiles. Ajax’s 
choice.was a monitor (a species of large 
lizard), and for months he lived 
exclusively on monitors. Then sud¬ 
denly he decided not to cat any more 
monitors. So once again he was offered 
a variety ; but nothing seemed to please 
him until lie was given a Malayan blapk- 
and - yellow snake. This lie devoured 
avidly, and he now insists on having a 
black-and-yellow snake at every meal. 

So Ajax is a great expense, for each 
of these snakes costs four pounds ; but 
in addition to this difficulty there is a 
more serious one—lie lias practically 
exhausted tlic Zoo’s stock of black-and- 
ycllow snakes. Only one specimen now 
remains in the Reptile House, and not 
until the end of May is another collection 
expected at the menagerie. 

A Fatal Fast 

If Ajax cannot cat exactly what , lie 
wants lie will remain hungry and suffer 
in health, for the hamadryad will cheer¬ 
fully starve to death if he has a grievance. 

The Zoo lias lately lost a fine specimen 
that went without food for ten months to 
show his indignation at being sent into 
captivity ; and he became visibly thinner 
and weaker each day till he died. 

The hamadryad is one of the most 
aggressive and dreaded of tlio venomous 
snakes, for lie will attack without 
provocation. His den has a notice 
requesting visitors not to tease him. 
One evening last summer, when the Zoo 
was kept open until 11 p.m., the keeper 
heard a violent tapping noise. Someone 
was annoying Ajax by waving a. hat at 
him, and the snake was so enraged that 
lie was doing his best to break the glass 
partition that separated him from his 
tormentor. Since then Ajax’s den lias 
been reinforced by the addition of an 
inner pane of glass. 


TWO MILLION SEALS 
GO NORTH 

Tlic United States Coastguards at 
Seattle have been busy piloting the great 
seal herd that annually migrates from the 
Tropics to the Pribilof Islands.off Alaska. 

Early in April each year, so regularly 
that the coastguard knows to a day when 
to look for them, two million seals arc 
sighted off the moutli of Coin mbia River, 

Government cutters arc then sent to 
their posts at stated intervals to guard 
the herd against poachers and to see 
that the .Indians do not overstep tlieir 
rights. According to an old’treaty they 
may hunt the seals, but onlv with tlieir 
native weapons. 
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THE NEAREST STAR 

About 275,000 Times as 
Far Off as Our Sun 

ALPHA CENTAURI 

By the C.N. Astronom 0 r 

Which is the nearest star is a question 
not infrequently askccl. 

It is Alpha Centauri, in the constell¬ 
ation Centaurus. Its position relative 
to the constellation of the Southern 
Cross was shown in last week's star-map, 
and at the present time it is due south 
about midnight, but it is as far below 
the horizon as the Southern Cross is. 

The Third Brightest Star 
- As a star Alpha Centauri resembles 
Capelin in colour, being decidedly 
yellowish, though it is very much 
brighter and is, in fact, the third 
brightest star in the heavens, exceeding 
Vega in brilliancy and only surpassed 
by Sirius and Canopus. Only Sirius can 
be,seen from England. 

Alpha Centauri happens to be com¬ 
posed of two suns, one slightly larger 
than our Sun and the other consider¬ 
ably smaller and radiating only one-fifth 
of the light of oiir Sun. The larger sun 
of this wonderful ■ pair radiates about 
one-eighth more light than ours. 

So far it has not been possible to 
attempt to measure their diameter with 
the interferometer because these suns of 
Alpha Centauri are too far south ; but 
as soon as an interferometer appliance 
has been attached to a sufficiently 
powerful telescope in the Southern 
Hemisphere .it will be possible to find 
out just how large they are. 

What the Telescope Shows Us 

As they can be seen as separate suns 
with even a small astronomical telescope 
their distance apart is known with con¬ 
siderable accuracy, It amounts to 2x70 
million miles. Were we as near to the 
larger sun of Alpha Centauri as we arc 
to our own wc should seq a sun almost 
identically similar, both in colour and 
age, but slightly larger. The other 
smaller companion sun would be nearly 
400 million miles farther" off than the 
planet Uranus is from us. 

There this smaller sun of Alpha 
Centauri would shine like an intensely 
bright star and with no perceptible 
disc, but very much brighter than 
Venus ever appears to 11s. This gives 
us a fair idea of what it would be like 
to bo part of a solar system which 
possessed two suns. Of course, in some 
of these binary systems the suns are so 
close together that they ax'e only three 
or four times their own diameter apart. 

These suns of Alpha Centauri appear 
so close together because of their great 
distance, which amounts to about 
275,000 times that of our Sun ; so, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are 
the nearest of all the stellar host visible 
to us, we see how very far off they are. 

An Almost Burned-Out Sun 

Were our Sun represented by a small 
ball about seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
placed at a distance of ten feet to repre¬ 
sent his proportionate size and distance 
from us, the suns of Alpha Centauri 
would be represented by an inch ball 
and another about a third of an inch 
in diameter 230 feet away from it, but 
both of them at a distance of 521 miles 
from the little ball representing our 
Sun, or about as far as London is from 
John o’Groats. 

There is nothing nearer except the 
little and almost burned-out sun known 
as Proxima Centauri, which is part of 
the group of Alpha Centauri but is at 
■an immense distance from these suns. 
It is, however, nearer to us, for, though 
the light from Alpha Centauri takes a 
little over four and a third years to reach 
us, the faint light from Proxima takes a 
little under four and a third years to 
cross that immense void. G. F. M. 


C. L. N. 
Increasing Our 
Membership 

TWO SCHOOLS SHOW US 
HOW TO DO IT 

Number of Members—25,350 

C.L.N. members of Christchurch 
Junior School at Ilford have sent us a 
photograph of the League of Nations 
Corner in their school hall. 

League news, the names of foreign 
children who wish to correspond or 
exchange visits with C.L.N. members, 
and so on, are posted up on a board, and 
round it hang League magazines and 
leaflets which may be borrowed. In this 
way the idea of peace and friendship 
With our neighbours of other countries 
has become an important part of the life 
of the school. 

This is a splendid way of stimulating 
interest in the League. If every school 
would follow suit the membership of the 
C.L.N. would go up by leaps and bounds. 

From Irene Walshaw comes another 
good idea. 

The Manchester Central High School 
recently held a League of Nations Week. 
Each form represented one or more 
countries which are members of the 
League, and in the classrooms were 
pictures and curios of the different 
countries, all collected by the members. 

Universal Disarmament 

Then one day three delegates from 
every country assembled in the school 
hall for a meeting. The president of the 
Assembly was Mr Clift, Secretary of the 
League of Nations Union in Manchester. 
As chief delegate for Rumania he ad¬ 
dressed them on Universal Disarma¬ 
ment, and then the delegates discussed 
what he had said. They also talked 
about the German Minority in Poland, 
the Slave Trade in the Negro State of 
Liberia, and the Palestine Mandate. - 

These two schools have found a cer¬ 
tain way of bringing up the numbers of 
the C.L.N. We hope other schools will 
copy, and make C.L.N. activities so 
interesting that every boy and girl will 
want to join. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should bo addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No Idlers should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

When May a Trader Display the 
Royal Arms ? 

When he holds a warrant issued by the 
Board of Green Cloth. 

What is New York's Highest Building? 

The Empire State Building. It has 80 
storeys and is 1248 feet high. 

Why Did the Romans Make Their 
Roads Straight ? 

Probably because. the chief existing 
means of transport were beasts of burden, 
and the preservation of a road level was of 
less importance than shortening the distance. 

Since When Has Wallpaper Been Used ? 

In England since paper-making machinery 
was perfected early in the nineteenth 
century ; but loose hanging wallpaper was 
used in the East at least 300 years before. 

Who Are the Doggett’s Coat and 
Badge Men ? 

They arc the winners of a prize, consisting 
of a coat and badge, which is competed for 
annually by Thames Watermen in a race 
from London Bridge to Chelsea. The event 
was founded in August, 1715, by Thomas 
Doggett, an Irish actor who left money to 
perpetuate the race. The money is now 
controlled by the Fishmongers Company. 


The Camera in 
• the Wilds 

An African Adventure 

Some thousands of animals in East 
and Central Africa have bear rather 
surprised by a horribly noisy bird which 
flew low down over their heads, and a 
few were driven into a passion of terror 
and rage by it. 

They could not know it was an 
aeroplane with a.camera on board and 
that it was taking photographs of them 
all the time. 

Herr Ernst Udct, whose plane it was, 
has just returned to Germany from his 
dangerous enterprise of photographing 
wild creatures from the air, ami has 
many stories to tell of the reception he 
had from various kinds of animals. 

The Fearless and the Frightened 

He found that certain species • took 
little or no notice of him. One day he. 
found a great herd of gnus who did not 
mind when he skimmed low, photo¬ 
graphing hard. Another day he found 
out droves of zebras and giraffes, which 
must look rather odd from the air but 
evidently did not think the airman 
looked odd. Even herds of elephants 
let him fly over their heads without 
stampeding. Herr Udct could scarcely 
believe his hick as the camera ticked 
away almost near enough to graze an 
uplifted trunk. 

But tlie rhinoceroses and the lions 
could not bear it. On one occasion when 
the airman, made brave by his successes, 
flew very low an infuriated rhino 
charged his machine. A deft turn on the 
pilot’s part saved the plane and left 
the poor frightened rhino pawing the 
air, so to speak. 

Many Narrow Escapes 

The angry lion was more successful. 
He leaped high at the horrible thing and 
tore a wing with his great claws. Herr 
Udct was no doubt glad to reach the 
safety of the upper air. 

He had many narrow escapes ; was 
stranded for three days in a scorching 
heat “ somewhere in Africa ” because 
of a faulty petrol pipe, but no lions 
came on the scene of the forced landing, 

Probably one of his most interesting 
memories will be of the birds he met, 
great flocks of migrants making for 
Europe, thousands of native birds 
glittering and flaming in the clear 
tropical light—flamingoes, storks, cranes. 
These lovely creatures and the machine- 
made bird shared the pathways of the 
air together without harm, 

THE SHADOWS AT 
SLAITHWAITE 
Coddling the Wireless Aerial 

Some queer things arc happening at 
the Slaithwaitc wireless station. 

So severe are the weather conditions 
that a special aciial has been erected 
which will withstand gales of a hundred 
miles qn hour. 

I11 stormy weather ice is apt to form 
on the aerial wire, and a layer of ice will 
alter its electric capacity and overload 
the whole wireless system. So a very 
ingenious thing has been done by the 
engineers. They pass a heavy electric 
current through the aerial wires which 
has the effect, of warming them up, and 
by this simple means the coating of ice 
is melted away. 

Another unusual difficulty in this big 
station has been a shadow effect. Wire¬ 
less “ shadows ” are cast by tiro masts, 
and to avoid them it has been necessary 
to separate each mast from the earth 
by porcelain insulators, and even to 
divide the stays which support the 
masts into short lengths which are 
linked up with insulators. 

A few years ago it would have been 
looked upon as impossible to operate a 
station such as this, but all kinds of 
difficulties are cheerfully overcome with 
our increasing knowledge of wireless. 



SHE IS HAPPY! 



“..Before we began giving Patricia her 
regular system cleansing with ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs,’ she would get cross, fretful, 
and sick often,” says her mother. “ Now 
she is always so happy, rosy-cheelced, full 
of energy that I never have a moment’s 
anxiety about her.” 

Whenever a child shows by coated 
tongue, headaches, feverishness, lack of 
energy and appetite, that the system needs 
help, do not hesitate. Just give a little 
“ California Syrup of Figs." 

It is better still to avoid all chance of 
upsets and keep your child in fine condition 
by regular weekly system cleansing with 
this pure vegetable product; loved by 
children ; endorsed by doctors; proved 
safe, gentle and effective by millions of 
mothers. Your chemist will recommend it, 
1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. Emphasize the 
word “ California ” when buying and no 
mistake will be made. 




CALIFORNIA 

SYRUP nf FIGS 


IDEAL LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 


Peallij wholesome 

Conjectionery LANCET 



par&ffs, Id., 
Gd. t //-. 
d‘ in seated airtight 
round tins, //- 


Celebrated \|||) THISTLE" 

Butter- Scotch 


Callard A Bowser I.td., Duke's ltd., W.C.l. 



ADANA AUTOMATIC SELF-INKING 

PRINTING MACHINE 


45f- 


HEAVY PRESSED 
STEEL 

Over 20,000 users of u..„ . . /•_, 

my machines are saving rfAC HINB IOMPUTP 
in (heir own work, and c 0 MP i tri 
hundreds making an t, v ,uo 1 
excellent living. This PLANT^ 
wonderful machine 
prints any matter from a IJ 

CHEMIST’S LABEL 
to ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

at a rca"y good speed including Perfor-'** 
ating. Simplicity to the extreme. Government Derailments, T.artfe 
Printers and Big Stores are amongst the many successful owners. 
A huge number of boys are producing school magazines. Heal 
Printers’ metal type, case,complete accessories and Hilly illustrated 
instruction book included in the plant. Write to me for fully illustr*. 
ted particular* and samples ot work. I am always pleased to ;ulv>*». 
DJi. Adana, 17/18 Church Street, Twickenham. Dtpt.CNI 
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each one uses 
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Gibbs Dentifrice in neat aluminium 
cases * Popular si^e 7id,; Large size 
l/-j Deluxe 1/6 s Refills lid. In tubes' 
fid. and 1/-. Gibbs MouthWash, a frag* 
rant antiseptic powder, 1/- per flask. 


Your teeth 

are Ivory Castles — 
defend them ivith 


ay 

The secret of happiness .... why, 
that is no secret at all. It’s just 
keeping as well as you know how. 
Care of the teeth is one of the first 
principles. The better the teeth — 
the better your health—the greater 
the joy of living. So use Gibbs 
Dentifrice twice-a-day. 

Gibbs Dentifrice produces a frag¬ 
rant antiseptic foam that breezes 
delightfully round the teeth and 
mouth. It gets everywhere—right 
into every tiny nook and cranny. 
A surging cleansing foam that in¬ 
stantly destroys germs, removes 
impurities, dissolves greasy deposits, 
and polishes the teeth to natural 
pearly lustre. 

Dental authorities will tell you 
that Gibbs Dentifrice is ideal for 
keeping your teeth and gums ever 
youthful. Don’t delay. Get Gibbs 
Dentifrice to-day l 



FREE! 


The New Gibbs 
Fairy Book Free 
with the purchase 
of any Gibbs Toilet 
Pre paratlon.VIf 
your usual retailer 
cannot supply 

SEND THIS 

COUPON 



omoc 

EMERGENCY COUPON 

if 

! To D. & W.Gibt>» I.td. (Dept.lOXD)Cold Cream Soap 

Works, London, E.l, Please send me the new Gibbs 

Fairy Book and sample of Gibbs Dentifrice. I enclose 3d. 

li( 

1 In Stamps (sealed envelope) to cover postage and packing. 

'hftwwm 

; Name. 

nil 

Address . 

PLEAS- U'E BLOCK LETTERS 



She reads it! 

She’s nearly always smiling. And one of the 
reasons for her joyous merriment is that she 
reads and revels in the SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN. 
This splendid paper , is the brightest, jollicst, 
and best-beloved weekly of its kind. Every issue 
is packed with j list the stories all schoolgirls love. 

GET YOUR COPY EVERY WEEK. 

| SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN 

& Every Tuesday - - 2 cl. 

fA%S%%\SSS\X\%%SSS\\\\%SSXSSSSSSS\%SS\SS%KS\SSSSSSSSSSy 



Bournemouth Doubles Itself 


N o place in the British Isles is.more 
interested in the recent Census than 
Bournemouth, for it is coming into com¬ 
petition with Brighton as to which is the 
largest seaside pleasure resort in England. 
Bournemouth has nearly doubled its 
area since this year began. 

Its boundaries are now the sea on the 
south and the River Stour on the north, 
and they bring into the borough a large 
slice of Dorset. Besides this friendly 
extension Bournemouth has recently 
purchased, through arrangement with 
Christchurch, a strip of that ancient 
borough on the eastward side, including 
the fine historical Hcngistbury Headland. 

Preservation of a Noble Site 

The happiest feature of these acquisi¬ 
tions is that they have been made with 
the almost unanimous concurrence ol the 
people who are concerned in the change. 
Whether they lived in Dorset or Hamp¬ 
shire they wished to be transferred to 
Bournemouth ; and Christchurch wel¬ 
comed Bournemouth’s ownership of its 
famous Headland because it ensured the 
preservation for public uses of a noble 
site which, though open to the public, 
had hitherto been private property. 

This sudden enlargement of an up-to- 
date town raises some interesting points. 
It shows several villages, largo and small, 
seeking the advantages of citizenship in 
a progressive large town. What better 
tribute could be offered to a town that is 
so admired and trusted ? On the other 
hand Bournemouth has accepted cheer¬ 
fully the responsibility of providing its 
new rural citizens with institutions and 
services they have hitherto lacked. Is 
there not here a delightful interplay of 
good feeling ? 

The purchase of the Hcngistbury 
Headland by Bournemouth has more 
than local importance. It has a national 
aspect, The Headland, with a lofty, 
precipitous face to the sea, has a mile of 
heather and bracken. It is approached 
by another seaside mile of agricultural 
land, gorsc-clad heath, floored in the 
spring with bluebells-, and open grassland 
rising to a heathery bluff at the foot of 
the Headland. When two-thirds of the 
way is passed, by walking, a double 
embankment is reached which stretches 
from the sea to Christchurch Harbour, 
a fortification ■ of unknown antiquity, 
which made the rest of the Headland 
peninsula a fortress for a succession of 
races that were here before the days of 
written history. England has no place 
more romantic than this, and it will now 
be preserved in its impressive simplicity. 

Alive With Thrilling History 

The whole Headland from the Double- 
Dykes to the far end tlf Hcngistbury is 
alive with thrilling history for those who 
will search out its story. From the 
summit the view around, over land and 
sea, is beautiful and glorious. The north¬ 
western end of the Isle of Wight stands 
out clear beyond the entrance to the 
Solent on any day with reasonable 
visibility, and Christchurch Bay from 
Hurst Castle to Ilighcliffc. 

Christchurch Harbour is a mirrored 
picture of gentle beauty at one’s, feet, 
with the united waters of the Avon and 
Stour leading to it from the north, 
backed by the cvcr-statcly Priory 
Church dating from the days of Rufus. 
Westward is the sweep of Bournemouth 
sands back to the recess where Poole 
hides and south-westward the line of 
the Purbcck Hills from Creech Barrow 
to Durlstonc Head—altogether an en¬ 
trancing panorama. 

Near at hand the interest is as great, 
and more intimate. On these Bourne¬ 
mouth sands it was expected, in r8o5, 
that Napoleon would try to land the 
army he had gathered at Boulogne for the 
conquest of England, and the coast was 
strongly fortified. 

A battery was placed on this very 
summit, and another at Southbournc 
where the Headland Walk begins. 

Napoleon could not come here, for his 
licet was utterly destroyed at Trafalgar 
by Nelson, and this hill contributed to 
its destruction. Halfway along its ridge 


is a wide gash from which iron ore has 
been extracted ; and the iron taken from 
it and smelted in the New Forest was 
used in the construction of four of 
Nelson’s Trafalgar ships. 

A Memory of Sir Walter Scott 

This hill view has also its literary 
reminiscences of that period. When 
Napoleon found the invasion of England 
impossible he marched his army from 
Boulogne across Europe and attacked 
England’s ally, Austria, winning a great 
victory at Austcrlitz and capturing 
Vienna, and so beclouded the last days 
of William Pitt, the English Prime 
Minister, who had been responsible for 
arranging the Austrian alliance. 

Pitt died in 180G. Shortly afterwards 
Sir Walter Scott came on a visit to 
Mudcford, on the other side of Christ¬ 
church Harbour, and there, in the house 
of his host, wrote the First Canto of 
Marmion. To Mr Rose, his host, he 
inscribed the poem in an Introduction 
which included a reference to the states¬ 
man for whom they were mourning. . 
Now is the stately Column broke, 

The beacon light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The wardour silent on the hill. 

Here is the hill, and here were all the 
warlike accompaniments that suggested 
the poet’s imagery, as he looked across 
the harbour from Mudcford and wrote 
this requiem in Air Rose’s library. The 
prepared beacon, the rigid sentinel, the 
trumpet’s call, were all staged on 
Hcngistbury half a mile away. 

Before the Romans Landed 

But romance came thousands of years 
before Scott and Pitt. From this Head¬ 
land have been unearthed the burial 
relics of men, chieftains no doubt, laid 
to rest in their barrows long before the 
Roman legions made tlicir first landing 
in Britain. Remains of a pre-Roman 
British Mint have been found here. 
Tools of primitive races have been dug 
up, and whole scries of coins of great 
interest. All these helps in searching out 
the long story of the past (and there are 
said to be thousands of such relics) 
ought to have been kept in Christchurch, 
where they were found. Instead of that 
no one seems to know where they have 
been dispersed. 

It will not .be so in the future, for 
intelligent Bournemouth will: doubtless 
preserve this its last piece of unspoiled 
Nature in its simplicity and give no 
quarter to the vandals who would in 
any way modernise it. 

AN UGLY PIECE OF NEWS 
The Cruel Pole-Trap 

An ugly piece of news comes lrom 
country places. Pole-traps are being 
used again. 

The use of these brutal traps is illegal. 
Birds caught in them have their legs 
broken, and hang head downward till 
they die in dreadful pain. 

Harmless songsters as well as hawks 
arc thus tortured. 

But a man may break the law by 
erecting pole-traps on his grouse moor, 
and with notices against trespassing on 
its limits there is little likelihood that his 
crime will bo discovered. If it is his 
keeper will be tried by magistrates who 
are probably neighbours of the moor 
owner, and a small fine may be imposed. 

The really guilty party, the owner of 
the moor, goes scot free. If the crime 
were theft instead of cruelty the accom¬ 
plice would suffer, but British law is still 
oddly severe upon the thief as compared 
with the tormentor. 

Last year two pole-traps were found 
on an estate in Scotland and a keeper 
was fined 5s. 

This year four pole-traps were found 
in Herefordshire. How many there 
must bo that are undiscovered'! 

The great majority of landowners are 
happily intelligent lovers of bird and 
beast, but there are others who do not 
care what is done so long as they have 
good shooting. 
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Gunby Hadath 


What Has Happened Before 

Mark Trytton was expelled from Sandhill 
the term before his young brother arrived at 
ihe school. 

But only Mark and one or two others knew 
the facts : most people thought he left because 
lie had failed to get his remove. 

Trytton Junior was one of them. He came 
to the school with not a care in the world— 
and a very keen sense of fun. . 

11 e quickly makes a friend; and a bitter enemy. 

CHAPTER 9 

A Stout Effort 

'“Then the Allied Houses scored. After 
* getting the best of a spell of loose 
footwork they had rushed the ball into 
I’algrave’s territory when Trytton, suddenly 
finding the ball at his toes, instead of falling 
on it, which might have only stemmed 
them an instant; endeavoured to remove 
thcvplay out of danger by a flying kick 
into touch. But his kick was short, so 
instead of crossing the touchfine it sailed 
neatly into the hands of an Allied three- 
quarter, who ran like a stag and scored 
plumb behind the posts. 

. In the silence that followed before the 
kick was being taken a loud, scathing voice 
rang from end to end of the field. It was 
Gosling’s, levelled at Trytton. 

" Why ever didn’t you find touch, 
’Trytton ? It was all your fault for not 
finding touch I ” And, “ What do you 
fancy you’re playing, Tl'ytton ? Football 
or rounders ? ■’ 

Melliship took the kick. He made no 
mistake. And, flic points down, Palgrave 
bustled back to the fray. 

“ If 1 were you,” muttered one of the 
forwards to Trytton, “I’d toll Gosling 
to go and stick his head in a bucket.” 

" Oh, his slanging doesn’t hurt me,” 
Trytton said lightly, and following up tiro 
kick-off for all ho was worth he smothered 
the Walpole three-quarter who had caught 
the ball,'and brought him down with a 
crash to a yell of applause from the ropes. 

But his captain took no notice o£ this 
fine work. 

And so the game went on, a scrambling 
. affair, only, distinguished now and then 
by the efforts of Pickles to burrow Ilia 
way like a mole through the hostile defence, 
until shortly before half-time, when his 
own' side was pressing, he was scon to 
plunge head first into a jumble ol bodies 
and legs, whence, just as they were giving 
him up for good, he reappeared with his 
jersey ripped, the ball in his arms, and the 
look on his face of a person who has been 
flattened out by a steamroller. 

” Pass, Pickles I ” shouted someone ; 
but. Pickles plunged on. Part'with that 
ball which had cost him most of his jersey ? 
■ Not ho I 

“ Lass it, you ass 1 ” half a dozen voices 
entreated; but the Mixed One stumbled 
on, and blew like a grampus. So Melliship, 
that tall chap against whom he blundered, 
dived to clip him round the middle and 
upset him; But a long way down it was 
to that portion ol the Mixed One, and 
by the time Melliship got there he only 
gripped air, 

” Pass, Pickles 1 Tass, man I .” 

The Mixed One would not pass. 

The next opponent who happened to be 
in the way was not butted by that resolute, 
bullet-shaped head, for that would have 
been illegal ; distressingly so. But he re¬ 
ceived a jab from an elbow, very expert 
in finding a rib’s tcndcrest spot, which sent 
him back gasping. Another made a grab 
at the torn jersey. Pickles left its remains 
in his hands and wont floundering on. 

■" Pass, man 1 Oh, pass now 1 ” 

■ Pickles didn't sec why he should pass ; 
anyhow, not yet. He was not, lie admitted, 
travelling fast, at this rate he might not 
even arrive at the line by half-time. But 
he was going in the right direction, and he 
had never enjoyed himself so much in his 
life. This was the sort of thing that you 
dreamed of'in dreams, when you floated 
over some and jumped over others and 
others melted', out of your road like the 
snow. Ah, here came a flimsy creature, 
that little ape Rusk. Pickles bared his 
tcctli and pulled such a horrible face that 
Rusk, as he grumbled afterwards, was 
quite put. off. 

” Pass, Pickles, old man I ” 

But why should, he pass ? There stood 
•none between him and the line except a 
wretched person who thought he was.play¬ 
ing full-back. So he was, and so ho might 
bp, of course, and for all Pickles cared he 
could play himself blue in the face. But 
he wasn’t going to play well enough to keep 


his line intact in the next half a jiffy. Thus 
encouraging himself, Pickles hurried along 
as fast as his short legs would carry him. 
But the wretched person, whose name, 
incidentally, was Oxcroft, had his own 
ideas about defending his line, and met the 
invader full tilt in a crash which knocked 
the breath out of both of them. 

The ball dropped' as well and wobbled 
about for a moment. Then a flying figure 
flashed up and snatched it, carried it over 
the line, and fell on the top of it. 

Gosling had -scored for I’algrave.. Out 
burst the cheering, with another and 
wilder burst when the goat had been kicked. 
Then Gosling, who could be generous 
enough when he liked, rushed to the Mixed 
One and told him that lie was great. But the 
hero turned fiercely with a stare of disgust. 

” Why don’t you stop baiting Trytton,” 
was all Gosling got. 

At half-time, while they were sucking 
slices of lemon, Trytton himself went 
placidly up to Gosling. 

“ There isn’t much point in guying me,” 
ho uttered. . 

Gosling replied : ” You’re no earthly 

use to the side. You’re a passenger. I 
shall guy you as much as I like. I’m not 
guying you,” he corrected hastily; ” I’ve 
been keeping you up to the mark,” and 
turned his back on him. 

The second half was very like»lhe first. 
Ragged play, a few forward rushes, a good 
deal of fumbling by the backs, very little 
combination, as might be expected, but 
hammer-and-tongs all the time without any 
slacking. Yet to judge from Gosling’s 
bawls and shouts and entreaties Palgrave 
included one fearful slackstcr in Trytton. 
Until at last Mr Unwin spoke to Gosling 
under Iris breath : ” If I were you,” he 
breathed, ” I’d leave Trytton alone now.” 

Gosling looked scandalised. " But, sir, 
I must keep him up to it,” he protested. 

” Well, I don’t like your methods. That’s 
all,” Mr Unwin said dryly. So Gosling 
quieted down for the last twenty minutes, 
when they trooped off the field with nothing 
more scored. 

CHAPTER 10 

Dumph’s Boots 

pERHArs Gosling expected Trytton to 
come to him after the match with some 
protest about the way he had been baitcrl 
in public. But Trytton took no notice of 
it. He was just as irrepressible as before ; 
as pleased as Punch with himself, according 
to Humph, because he had very nearly lost 
them the match. 

Dumph said,..” You gave the other people 
their try. You made them a present of it 1” 
Trytton answered, most solemnly, “ Ol 
course, Dumph. Of course! did.” 

Dumph took it in, and hurried round 
spreading the yarn. 

“ I say I I-Iavc you heard ? Trytton 
has owned up that he wanted us to lose 1 ’’ 
” But why should he want us to lose ? ” 
“ Because Gos was ragging him 1 ” 

" Oh, tosh, you silly cuckoo I ” 

“ But lie’s owned it 1 ” cried Dumph. 
From Palgravc’s ' day-room this story 
spread to the others where many people 
discussed it, but most with a smile. Then 
presently it even ascended the ladder, it 
trickled into studies, and was told over tea- 
tables. But by now it had grown. 

Was there ever a tale which did not grow 
with the telling ? and could Trytton expect 
this tale to prove an exception ? According 
to its latest and liveliest version, having had 
a row with Gosling before the match, lie 
had said straight out that he hoped Pal¬ 
grave would lose and had threatened to do 
his best to see that they did. So more 
than once during the game, this version 
continued, he had purposely passed the ball 
to one of the other side when he thought 
no one would notice him, and hadn’t they 
all seen him kick it straight to that Walpole 
three-quarter 1 

Some of the people in Lower School 
swallowed this whole. It was unpatriotic 
of Trytton, said they. And they pointed 
him out to their friends. “ There,” they 
said, “ goes the chap who tried to lose 
Palgrave their match 1 ” 

Had Dumph been prompted by Gosling 
to-start this ball rolling ? If so, he must 
have been disappointed by the gay and 
utter indifference which Trytton displayed. 
As he laughed to Pickles, “ I just can’t be 
bothered about it. ■ There’s far too much 
fun in this show to take notice of thistles." 

He loved to slip into gym and watch the 
instructor. He loved to hear Pickles 
■holding forth on his name, and to squat 
round while Bonner .was pounding black- 
Continued on tho next page 
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POCKET ENSIGN 
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All-distancc Ensign, taking pictures 
at all distances from 3 ft. upwards. 
Synchro shutter for Time, Bidb and 
Instantaneous exposures. Direct and 
reflex view finders. Simple loading. 


A real folding Ensign of the very latest type, which not 
only takes ordinary snaps and views, but fine close-up 
portraits at as short a distance as three feet. Think 
what fun you could have with such a camera. There 
are 25 of them waiting to be won by boys and girls. 

SO SIMPLE AND EASY 

Any boy or girl under the age of 16 can enter this competition, 
providing they are eaters of Grape-Nuts. All you have to do is' 
send in the jolliest snap of yourself you can find, together with 
your reasons, set out in less than 50 words, for liking Grape-Nuts. 
Two tops from Grape-Nuts packets must accompany each entry. 

If you do not eat Grape-Nuts already, ask Mother to buy you a 
packet to-day. It’s the most delicious breakfast food you ever 
tasted—wonderful for making you stronger and fitter. 

Get this Leaflet before you enter 

Don’t send in any photographs until you have read the leaflet 
containing the rules. Send a postcard to the Grape-Nuts Company, 
Dept. C.N.P.2, 38 Upper Ground Street, London, S.E.i, and 
the leaflet will be sent by return. This competition closes on 
May 30th. 

WHAT IS GRAPE-NUTS? Grape-Nuts is wheat and malted 

barley in crisp crunchy kernels. It has a wonderful flavour all its own and 
is so nutritious, so rich in energy that you cannot help but play better and 
work better if you eat it every day. It is wonderfully good for your 
teeth, too. 

GrapelHuts 

® MADE IN CANADA 

* Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Products which include 

Postum, Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes. 
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berries ill a jar with the handle of a tooth¬ 
brush and calling it jam. Although the 
leaves were falling he loved to get away 
with these two to Deep Wood, and push 
through the trees on the hunt for squirrels 
or moles, or to wander with them to 
Kenny’s for Dutch cheeses and biscuits, 
and to toss them which should stand up and 
ask for cocoa at tea.. 

And he much enjoyed flattening his 
nose against that frosted lower window of 
the lab, where somebody had managed to 
scratch a peephole, glimpsing mysterious 
.creatures in white jackets doing weird things 
with test-tubes. ; 

It was great to join the rush to Big Side, 
to cheer the School Fifteen, and shout 
them till your throat nearly cracked. It 
was terrible when a club team came down 
and whopped them, but too awf.ul for 
words when a school came and did the same 
thing. No recriminations then, but fright¬ 
ful long faces ; and his .face longer than 
anyone's—for. a few minutes. 

lie enjoyed II. L. in class with his banter 
and keenness. If Monday’s eternal cold 
veal without any seasoning or potatoes- 
why had they always to miss potatoes 
on Mondays ?—sent liis nose turning up in 
the orthodox fashion, Thursday’s roast pork 
and apple sauce wiped off old scores. 
Early Prep, might be a bore, also showing 
up boots, when he lined up at the tail of 
the cobbler’s queue with his spare hoots 
dangling by their laces for inspection. 
These, lie admitted to Pickles, were much 
greater nuisances than Gosling’s stored-up 
spite or Dumph’s silly nagging. 

He was standing in this patient line one 
afternoon, and a long way off his turn to 
go into the cobbler, when Gosling, after 
shooting a cautious glance round, darted 
from the ranks and knocked his boots out 
of his hand. Before he could recover them 
Dumph, following liis leader, took a mighty 
kick at them. Being tied together they 
made the journey together and landed 
against the window-pane opposite. ■ They 
broke the window, and the smash brought 
a prefect to the spot. 

" Are these your boots ? " lie demanded 
of Dumph. 

Dumph shook his head. 

The prefect turned the boots over and 
looked at the soles. 

Continued in the last column 


acko's parents were bavin, 

discussion. .Mother Jacko insisted 
that the house was filthy and needed 
repainting. Father Jacko said lie had 
heard that tale every Spring since he 
had been married. 

“ I’m ashamed for the neighbours to 
see it,” said Mother Jacko. 


the other way,” was all the reply she got. 

But Mother Jacko wasn't easily put 
off; she meant to have her way, and 
there would be no peace till she got it. 

In the end Father Jacko decided that 
if painted it must be he would do the 
job himself. 

And so lie did. Jacko was delighted. 

".Can't I do a bit, Dad ? ” lie begged. 

" No, you can’t,” said liis father. 

Jacko slunk off. But lie didn’t go far ; 
and when, later on, Father Jacko left 
off for a little rest Jaelco slipped out 
into the garden and stood looking up at 
the house. 

A nice long ladder was leaning against 
the window-ledge, and by the side was a 


pot full of yellow 
paint. With the brush in one hand and 
the pail in the other Jacko sprang on 
the ladder. 

“ I’ll carry on the good work,” he 
murmured, “ and give Dad a surprise.” 

But it was Jacko who got the surprise, 
for his father chose that very minute to 
return to his labours. 


Jacko didn’t hear him coming till lie 
shouted " Hi! ” just under Jacko’s nose. 

It ivas so sudden and unexpected that 
Jacko was startled. Ho turned quickly 
and began to scramble down. 

.In his haste he lost his looting, and for 
■a moment Jacko’s destiny rvas uncertain, 
one leg waving helplessly in the . air, 
the other coming suddenly to rest —on 
rather Jacho's head! 

“ Don’t move, Dad ! ” shrieked Jacko. 

But Father did move. And so did 
Jacko. Father moved first, and Jacko 
and the paint-pot quickly followed. 

Father Jacko didn’t finish the job : 
he decided he would save money by 
employing the local painter. 


“ What’s your number ? ” he asked. 

" Fifty-nine,” replied Dumph. 

“ Oh ! And the number on these boots, 
Dumph, is not fifty-nine. What do you. 
mean by showing up the wrong boots ? ” 
his impression being that Dumph was trying 
the trick of showing up somebody else’s to 
escape trouble. 

“Dumph,” frowned the prefect, " whom 
did you get these boots from ? ” 

" Please, from no one,” Dumph mumbled 
in a rare fluster. 

" Oil, they’re an old pair that you’ve 
found, are they ? ” . 

" No, 'they’re not,” Dumph protested. 

The prefect looked puzzled. " Well, you 
acknowledge that they’re not yours ? ” 

“ No, they’re not mine,” groaned Dumph. 

“ Take fifty-nine lines for showing up the 
wrong boots,” snapped the prefect. 

" 1 wasn't showing them up ! ” 

" You tvcrc going to, when your turn cattle. ” 

Dumph grunted something inaudible. 
The prefect resumed. " And that window 
will cost you seven-and-six, I suppose ; a 
bit more or less. I shall teli the porter lie’s 
to charge it to you.” He held up the boots. 

“ Whoso are these ? ” lie demanded. 

Trytton chirped, " Mine, please I ” 

“ Oh, yours I Did you lend them to 
Dumph ? ” 

" Sort of, for a moment,” grinned Trytton. 

“ Well, don’t stand there and grin at me 
like a cat. And don’t lend your boots to. 
anyone again. Do you hear ? ” 

" Yes, thank yon," Trytton responded, 
taking the boots and silently inspecting the 
ripped scam at the back of the left one, until 
the prefect had gone, when lie uttered 
dreamily with a bland lingering relish, 
" Some chaps have all the bad luck. Don't 
they, Dumph ? " 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
Gosling’s voice came with a snap. 

" Like your brother ! ” it answered. 

11 IIow do you mean, like my brother ? ” 
Trytton cried hotly. His manner had 
changed. His voice had changed. He was 
bristling. But bis face cleared, " Sorry,” 
ho said, “ I sec what you mean. Though I 
don’t see,” ho went on, “that there’s any 
point lugging that in. Of course it was bail 
luck on my brother to bo superannuated.” 

“ Superannuated ? ” Gosling echoed in 
a queer tone. 

TO CE CONTINUED 
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doesn’t finish with schooldays, rather does it increase 
with the years. The children will have to battle for exist¬ 
ence when they are no longer under your tender care. 
But if they are equipped witli a foundation of health 
and strength in youth there is nothing to fear. 

The right diet plays a most important part. Nothing 
could be better than good homely food like “Atora” 
puddings and dumplings. Easily digested fat and starch 
elements are two vital essentials for nourishment, and 
these are combined in the suet, flour and various sweet 
ingredients, in the best possible manner. 

“Atora” is rich in vitamins, and is the purest and 
most nourishing form of Beef Suet. 

Sold in ad. packets, and 4-oz., 8-oz. and i5-oz. cartons. 

Send a post • card for our free Recipe Booklet. 

IIUGON&CO. LTD., Opensliaw, MANCHESTER. 
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its best with Rhubarb. 



rry Mom 


Andrews purifies the blood and provides 
prompt correction for the little Ills 
which Springtime often brings along. 
It cheers, brightens and helps to foster 
that spirit of healthy happiness 
0 * traditionally associated with Merry May. 
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| Stamp Collector Corner | 
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pni> C-l We have been sending 

* Via, sj J. I urllliJ out sheets of stamps on 
approval. Every stamp we scU is fully guaranteed, 
is specially selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for some to be sent you for inspection. 
For 30 days (abroad 90 days) we will send to all 
applicants enclosing lid. for postage a set of 6 Chinese 
Stamps if the application is addressed to— 
DEPARTMENT 109, 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

SOPTH HACKNEY. LONDON, E, 9 , Established 1880. 

25 FRENCH 
COLONIES 

Including now Madagascar ancl Wallis and Futuna 
1 slands. Every stamp a perfect picture in itself. You 
must get them. Only one gift to each applicant. I 
will send this collection absolutely free to all stamp 
collectors sending ijd. postage (abroad 2 id.). 

G O 1C P PT^ Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
. 1 . 1VLLI , p ar k t London, S.W.19. 

10 FEESIA FREE 

All applicants for my wonderful Approval Sheets and 
new List, who send 2d. postage, will receive this beauti¬ 
ful Set FIUOU. It contains 1911 Issuo young Shah head, 
finely engraved, tho 1926 Issue, and the superb NEW 
ISSUE printed In brilliant colours (this Set is usually 
sold at 1/6). Send addresses of stamp collecting friends 
and rcccivo an additional set of stamps free. 

H. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville 
Road, Barnet. 


FREE. 


3 for Id. 


Send a postcard and rcccivo by return a selection of 500 
Stamps from which you may pick any 3 for Id. Every 
book is guaranteed to contain perfect Stamps catalogued 
to at least 3/- each. If your collection is under 15,000 
varieties you may rest assured you will And useful items 
My lady assistants have no Catalogue alongside them 
when making up theso books, and it frequently happens 
that quite rare stamps arc to bo found. Air Mails, 
Pictorials, Mint Colonials, Rupees and seta are in every 
book. Send a postcard now. I am giving a 
postally used copy of 1 Rupee India Queen 
to tho first 1,000 applicants. 

FRANCES EQND,25i,Rookery Rd.,Handaworth, Birmingham. 


MARVELLOUS STAMP CASKET FREE 


Containing Matlock Tweezers (with spado ends). Crystal 
Clear Envelopes, Matlock Mounts and a Scarce Ei-Colour 
Persia used in tho famoui 


PHILATELIC CASKET 



Resht-Tohcran Ilorse J’ost, 
1911. Casket has hinged 
Lid, showing in colour 
Highest English ITccipico 
at Matlock—tho Home of 
Philately I Also combin¬ 
ing a Watermark Detec¬ 
tor, • Perforation Gauge. 
Send only 3(1. postage, 
or, including Magnifying 
Glass, 4d. Ask for Ap¬ 
provals. 

VICTOR BANCROFT, Matlock, Derbyshire. 


MU STAMPS 

Ask for our fine approval shoots of air stamps. 
Interesting stamps with aeroplanes, aviators, etc, 

PACKETS OF AIR STAMPS. 

25 did. 1/2 | GO diff. 6/2 j lOOdiff. 12/8. 

Air Stamp Catalogue (illustrated) 2/7. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Ocpt. 107, 301 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Here’s a Paper 
you’ll read 
right through ! 


Read it from cover to cover 
and enjoy every word—a 
clean, healthy paper that is 
packed with fascinating 
facts about the things which 
interest yon most. Such is 
MODERN BOY. Every 
issue is brimful of thrilling 
stories and articles on the 
very latest Invention, Ad¬ 
venture, Hobbies, etc., as 
well as the type of fiction 
that every boy enjoys. It 
is the paper for the youth 
of today. Ask Mummy or 
Daddy to buy it regularly 
for you. 


MODERN 


BOY 


EVERY MONDAY 


Get Your Copy Now — 2d. 
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Fetch them in. Tumble them into a bath with.all their ducks 
and boats. Yes, and a Reckitt’s Bath Cube too! It makes the 
bath a tonic. Helps the water to dissolve the dirt. And when 
you let the water out it will take all the dirt with it. Won’t leave 
the bath grimy below a dark high-tide mark. Won’t leave the 
little scamps with some of it still in their pores. It will free 
their skin and freshen them up. And how they like it! “Smells 
beautiful, Mummy, like flowers. Isn’t it lovely and smooth! ” 

RE C KITTS 



Lavender, IJly of the 
Valley, Verbena & 
Essence of Flowers 


From all Grocers, Chemists, Stores, etc., at 2d. each 
and in cartons of 3 cubes for 6d. or 6 cubes for I/- 


Bath Cubes 
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LTD., 


HULL 


AND 


LONDON 
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HELP! HELP! 




Lcft-ofl Clothing, Boots of all descriptions. Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “ poor ” 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary , Horton Market 
Christian Mission, Koxton Market, London, N.l. 

President — Walter Scoles, Esq. ki^bu^j 


For Children just learning 
to read 

CHICKS’ OWN 


Every Tuesday 


2 d. 


15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours* happiness at 2 d. an hour 
to children of poverty from slum homes of Fast 
London’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to—The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 

EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1, 


LITTLE FOLKS MONTHLY At all Newsagents ^ l” 


I/'NlTTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/-, 

3 lb. 10/*. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy . 3/4 lb. Colours from 3/10 lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable TweedS, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. . 

NEA RL Y 6 o YEA US' RE PUT A TION 


EGERTON 
BURNETT'S 
N.C. DEPT. 


WELLING1 ON, 
SOMERSET. 
ENGLAND. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON VALUE 30 . 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/0 (and 2d.'stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St.. E.C.4. 
By return you will rcccivo a haudsomo Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Cold Nib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold nt 10/6. Fleet price 4/•, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, 2/• extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa year. See below. 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

r Mayg, 1931 1 X Kvery Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN 1UB 

Books of Stamps 

JN a 3s book of postage stamps 
there are 18 at i kt and 6 each 
of Id and Id. In a 2s book there 
are 10 atljd and 6 cadi of id 
and Id. 

How many books can be bought 
for £4 Is containing 46S three- 
halfpenny stamps ? a nswcr next week 

The Missing Piece 


Other Worlds Next Week 
[n tlie morning the planet Saturn 
is in the ~ 

S 0 u t h - East. 1 
In the evening ■8 
Jupiter, Mars, 
and Neptune I 
are in t he fe 
West. 1 





section lias been cut out of 
this cube. Turn the drawing 
upside down to discover the 
missing piece. 

Mistakes of the Great 
'J'iie famous essayist William 
Haziitt once tried to earn 
liis living hy painting portraits, 
but he was not skilled with the 
brush as he was with the pen. 
One of his efforts was a portrait 
of Coleridge, and of this a critic 
wrote that lie looked like a horse¬ 
stealer on trial, “ evidently guilty, 
but clever enough to have a chance 
of getting off.” 

A Charado 

M Y one and two are half o f 
thee. 

My three and four exist, you’ll see; 
My five and six are in the west; 
My whole’s in London, perhaps 
you’ve guessed. Answer next meek 


Icl On Parle Franjals 



Le tunnel Le trombone Lo cliardon 

Quelle est In longueur du tunnel ? 
II jouern du trombone i coulisse. 
Les Mies mangent les chardons. 

From Pillar (0 Post 

\ynr.N we say that a man is 
driven from pillar lo post 
we mean that he is constantly 
harried and given 110 rest. The 
expression probably originated as 
“ whipping-post to pillory,” two 
old forms of punishment. The 
pillory was a board with holes for 
head ’ and hands mounted on a 
post. It was last used in England 
a hundred years ago. 


The picture p 5 f®« 
s It 0 w s t h e 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 8 a.nv on Tuesday, 
May 12 . 

Magic Figures 

reader has sent us this re¬ 
markable figure-square in 
which tlie numbers 1 to 81 are 
so arranged that they total 369 
in every direction—vertically, 
horizontally, and diagonally. 

37 78 29 * 70 21 62 13 54 5 

6 38 79 30 71 22 63 14 46 

47 7 39 80 31 72 23 -55 15 

16 4S 8 40 81 32 64 24 56 

57 17 49 9 41 73 33 65 25 

26 58 IS 50 1 42 74 34 66 

67 27 59 10 51 2 43 75 35 

36 68 19 60 11 52 3 44 76 

77 28 69 20 61 12 53 4 45 

Birds That Sing All the Year 
'['he chorus of bird song is at 
its height in the-warm days 
of the late spring. 

The majority of birds stop 
singing, or will sing very little, 
with tlie passing of Midsummer 
Day. There are a few birds that 
will cheer us witli song at almost 
any time of the year providing 


tlie weather is not too colli. Tlie 
most familiar of these is the robin. 
The wren also sings in all seasons 
unless there happens to be hard 
frost. Thrushes will pipe out a 
few notes on a-mild winter’s day, 
and tlie woodlark will be singing 
tlie greater part of file year if 
the weather is pleasant. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
['ill in tlie letters across to 
make the words described. 
When this lias been done correctly 
tlie central diagonal line, repre¬ 
sented by noughts, will make the 
name of a flowering tree. 

O ****** * Of books 

* O ***** * Conveyance 

* * O * * * * *, Hazy 

* * * O * * * * Disturbed 
****0*** Thrive 
***** 0 * * Fences 
****** O * Go on 
******* O Dais 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
£ s d Word Square 

£12 12s 8d CROW 

12,128 farthings ROVE 

In tlie Garden OVAL 

Lawnmower. WELL 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Oct. 4 
Summer 
Time 
ends 



April 19 
Summer 

™ lime 
Zb- begins 


SEPT. 24 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LongestDay JUNE 22 
-SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'J'uis calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on May 9 . 

The arrow indicating the date shows aha glance how much of 
the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

A Happy Return 

Tack : So this is your birthday ! 
J I suppose you had some 
surprises among your presents f 
Tom : Rather! I had a 
book from Harry that I lent you 
a year ago. 

Then Silence Reigned 
'J'nr. barber did iiis best to make 
conversation. 

“ Your hair is getting very 
thin, sir,” lie said. “ Ever use 
our patent hair-restorer ? ” 

“ No, no; it’s quite all right,” 
said the customer. “ it wasn’t 
that that caused it.” 

Early Birds 



31 RDS in their little nests agree 
That when the dawn is red 
There isn’t any better fun 
Than breakfasting in bed. 

The Linguist 

TONES: l had a chat with a 
J Frenchman for a whole hour 
this morning, and yet I have never 
learned French. 

Smith: You used signs, 1 
suppose ? 

Jones: Not at all; lie speaks 
perfect English. 

And It Was Not 

Inuring the history lesson Cyril 
was asked when Rome was 
built. 

“ At night,” lie replied. 

“ And who told you that ? ” 
queried tlie teacher. 

“You,- sir; you said Rome 
wasn’t built in a day.” 

Meet the Pyramids 
'JTieir wealth was newly ac¬ 
quired and they had social 
ambitions. Both Air and Mrs de 
Caslie were visiting acquaintances 
whom they wished to impress. 

“ I adore travelling,” said Mrs 
Dc Caslie, who, in fact, had 
never been abroad. “ Egypt, for 
instance, is a wonderful place.” 

“.When you were in Egypt did 
you .see the Pyramids ? ” she was 
asked. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ they 
were most friendly.' We often 
had lunch with them.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


I n tiro beautiful medieval- 
looking city of Strasbourg 
lived Barbu Guimbeau, with 
her four younger brothers 
and sisters. 

She was only seventeen, 
blit: she had lost both her 
parents and the burden of the 
family fell on licr shoulders. 

Poor Barbe had heavy re¬ 
sponsibilities. They had been 
left with very little .money, 
and it is not easy for a girl 
to make a living wage. She 
used to take in needlework, 
which she could do after tlie 
children had gone to bed, but 
lier commissions were few and 
far between. She put a 
notice in the window asking 
for work, but no work came. 
Then one day a neighbour 
brought in a paper in which 
was an advertisement for a 


© © - 
good needlewoman and cm- 
broidcress in Mannheim. 
There was a difficulty. Appli¬ 
cants had to apply' in person. 

All day Barbe brooded over 
that paper, flow was she 
to got: to Mannheim ? The 
railway fare would be heavy. 
She dared not borrow for fear 
she did not get the work. 

In tlie evening, as was her 
custom, she went to the 
cathedral with the children; 
she to pray, they to watch 
the famous astronomical 
clock. Here an inspiration 
came to lier. She would 
travel to Mannheim on one of 
the canal barges. It would be 
easy to slip in as a stowaway. 

Next night, leaving the 
children in charge of a neigh¬ 
bour and telling her business 
to no one, .she made her way 


Where There’s a Will 


down the narrow streets to the 
dock. Her heart thumped 
with excitement as she neared 
the dock. The ynen were 
loading. Quietly and un¬ 
noticed she crept on to the 
boat. There were barrels' and 
barrels of wine on board. She 
slipped behind one of these. 
All would be well now, she 
thought, settling down for the 
night. She drew her coat to 
her, for the winds were cold. 

But things were not to turn 
out quite as Barbe had anti¬ 
cipated. The barge stopped 
at an earlier port, and some 
of the barrels had to be 
landed. As the men lolled 
them off Barbe was disclosed. 
Startled and frightened, she 
jumped to lier feet. 

“ Come, come, Miss,” said 
the man in charge of the boat. 


“ Wc won’t hurt you. Tell 
us your story.” 

Barbe threw pride to the 
winds and told'them. 

“ Well, tiro world is a small 
place,” said one of the men, 
patting lier on the' shoulder. 
“ My home is in Mannheim, 
and I know who it is who 
is advertising. I will say a 
word for you.” 

And say a word lie must 
have done, for Barbe was 
given tiie work immediately. 
It was just the work that 
suited her, work she could do 
at home, embroidery, crochet 
ing, and lace-making. So 
much was her work in demand 
that by and by she was able 
to start- a little shop in' the 
Place de la Cathedralc, where 
tourists of jevery-nation came 
to buy lier goods. 


The Kohmos Kiddies^==^ 

N o 2 



The Kolynos Kiddies 
Once wont to the Zoo 
With buns for the boars 
And the elephants too. 

They said to old Jumbo : 

“ Your tusks aren’t white, 

YOU ought to uso Kolynos 
Morning and night I ” 

Kolynos whitens oven neglected toctli. 
It makes them a shade whitor every day 
until tho enamel is poorly, glistoning 
and pure as it ought to bo. 

Half-an-inch of Kolynos on a dry tooth¬ 
brush each timo is enough to search 
out tho particles of food from between 
tho tooth, to harden tho gums, and 
loavo tho mouth froo from tho harmful 
acids which bring decay. Kolynos givos 
a delightful foam, and loaves a delicious 
clean fooling in tho mouth.. 



©E^lTAfL CREARft 

Test Kolynos Free. Send a card to-day to 
Kolynos (Dept. COD), Chonios Street, London, 
W.C.l, giving your namo and address. You 
will rocoivo a froo sample by return of post. 

All dentists recommend Kolynos ; every chemist sells H. 
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When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched ? That is a 
sign of ''morning mouth/* 
An "Allenburys ” Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants, together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 



lenburys 


"PASTILLES 


B/ack Currant \ 


8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 


Advertisement Offices: The Fleet way Jlouse. 
.Subscription Kates everywhere : 11s a year j 5s Cd for six 
-* * Central News Agency, Ltd. ~ 




















































































